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[* ORDER to gather information with refer- 
ence to the preparation and the professional 
alertness of the teachers of foreign languages in 
the junior and senior high schools of New York 
City, a questionnaire of 15 items was sent out. 
Some 800 teachers replied. The following 
interesting facts were revealed: 


DEGREES 


All the teachers of foreign languages are col- 
lege graduates and therefore hold the bacca- 
laureate or its equivalent. Sixty-five per cent 
hold a master’s degree and four per cent have 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 














TABLE I 

iit No. of Bachelor’s Master’s Ph.D 
of Teachers No. % No % No. % 
French 319 319 100 196 61 10 3 
German 46 46 100 33 72 i @ 
Hebrew 34 34 100 28 82 t @ 
Italian 78 78 100 59 77 3 4 
Latin 49 49 100 31 63 3. 6 
Spanish 274 274 100 174 63 6 2 
Totals 800 800 100 521 65 30 4 





(“Bachelor’s degree” here means an A.B. or B.S., or 
its equivalent.) 


As is seen by the above table, the German 
teachers hold the palm in the doctorate. With 
reference to the master’s degree the Hebrew 
teachers lead with 82 per cent. 

The fact that more than three-fifths of the 
teachers have gone beyond the baccalaureate is 
decidedly commendable. The proportion would 
be considerably greater if all those were in- 
cluded who have the equivalent of the master’s 
degree. 

It is interesting to note, too, that the schol- 
arly equipment of the language teachers has 


The Professional Alertness of Foreign 
Language Teachers 





improved. Eighteen years ago, the then Director 
of Foreign Languages, Lawrence A. Wilkins, 
undertook a survey of the department. Accord- 
ing to his figures 46 per cent held a master’s 
degree or equivalent, and less than 3 per cent 
held the doctor’s degree. At that time the per 
cents for Ph.D.’s were French 4, German 9, 
Italian 1, Latin 4, Spanish 1. 

An endeavor was made to obtain statistics 
on the number of hours of graduate language 
study for each teacher but so many were un- 
certain or could not recall the exact figures that 
this item had to be dropped. 


Stupy ABROAD 


A good index of the teacher’s desire for self- 
improvement is had from the statistics of study 
at foreign institutions. 

In this category the French are in the lead, 
due no doubt to the attractiveness and the ac- 
cessibility of Paris and to the fact that for 
decades the Sorbonne and other French institu- 
tions have provided for summer study. 














TABLE II 
Studied Foreign 
Teachers No. of Abroad Certificates 
of Teachers 
No. % No. % 
French 319 135 42 70 =22 
German 46 12 26 2 4 
Hebrew 34 6 18 5 15 
Italian 78 27. 335 10 13 
Latin 49 0 0 3 6 
Spanish 274 80 29 21 8 





The foreign certificate is not, in all cases, in 
the teacher’s major language; hence the 3 
foreign certificates credited to the Latin teach- 
ers. The proportion of Hebrew teachers with 
foreign diplomas is surprisingly high, although 
here, too, this does not necessarily mean that 
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the study was carried on in Israel. Considering 
the proximity of Mexico and the West Indies 
and the many opportunities for summer study, 
one would expect a greater number of Spanish 
teachers with foreign credentials. 


ANCILLARY LICENSES 


Undoubtedly one of the best indications of 
linguistic proficiency and professional alertness 
is gleaned from the figures on ancillary certifi- 
cates and additional licenses. 











TABLE III 
Licenses Licenses Total 
: in Other in Other Additional 
Teachers ae ‘ 
of Subjects Languages Licenses 
No. % No. % No. % 
French 60 194 61 254 80 
German 3 2 32 70 43 93 
Hebrew 1 3 13 38 14 41 
Italian 11 20 46 = §3 Ye Se 
Latin 16 33 23 «47 39 = 80 


Spanish 61 22 76 «628 137 50 





With regard to the holding of additional 
licenses it is also gratifying to note a considera- 
ble increase since eighteen years ago. Although 
a strictly accurate comparison cannot be made, 
since the circumstances have changed, the 
figures below do indicate greater versatility on 
the part of language teachers. 


TABLE IV 


% of Senior H.S. 
Teachers holding 


% of Senior H.S. 


Teachers Licensed in 





Feachers 2 Languages (1946) additional language 
of near 
(1954) licenses 
(regular licenses) (chiefly ancillaries) 
French 6.3 73 
German 9.2 72 
Hebrew 
Italian 2.9 72 
Latin PS 50 
Spanish 12.5 40 











The marked increase in additional licenses is 
due, may it be said, to the fact that since 1936 
a system of ancillary licensing was established 
in an endeavor to provide for greater flexibility 
in assignments. The first column gives only the 
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number of regular licenses, since there were no 
ancillaries. 


TRAVEL 


Another evidence of alertness, particularly 
for teachers of languages, is the amount of 
travel done in the foreign country. 








TABLE V 

‘ Per cent of teachers who have 
Teachers rst chi ttl eesti eS 

of Traveled Lived Studied Revisited 
French 84 53 42 38 
German 87 46 26 50 
Hebrew 44 29 18 28 
Italian 74 45 35 45 
Latin 39 4 
Spanish 


65 40 29 43 





“Lived” and ‘studied’ includes the time 
spent in the country by the rather small number 
of teachers of foreign birth (79%). ‘‘Revisited”’ 
means a trip to the foreign country within the 
last five years. That the latter percentages are 
lower than those for ‘‘traveled” is undoubtedly 
due to the increased costs. (Several teachers 
wrote the ironic comment on the questionnaire: 
“On my salary?’’) The drop among the French 
and German teachers is particularly marked. As 
for the Hebrew teachers, one must take into 
consideration the much higher cost of travel to 
so distant a land as Israel. 


PERSONNEL 


It was stated above that the number of 
natives was small (7%). The length of service 
is significant as an indication of the age level of 
the average teacher. 





Teachers Born 





Average 

Total snsana Years of 

S nce 

No. o% ervice 
French 319 11 3 22 
German 46 10 22 24 
Hebrew 34 11 
Italian 78 15 19 16 
Latin 49 29 
Spanish 274 19 7 17 
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Numerically the largest number of natives is 
found among the Spanish teachers, percentually 
among the German teachers. 

In general the natives are chiefly in the senior 
high schools, but in the case of the 15 teachers 
of Italian origin, 12 are in the junior high 
schools. 

As is to be expected, the Latin teachers are 
in the oldest age group. The teachers of Hebrew 

—a newcomer among the languages—are the 
youngest. 


PUBLISHING 


In the colleges the staff is expected to do some 
writing and publishing. Although this is not 
required of high school teachers, any activity of 
this nature may be considered additional evi- 
dence of professional alertness. The fact that 11 
per cent have published a considerable number 
of articles and books within the last five years 
demonstrates a scholarly interest above the 
average. Ten per cent have delivered lectures in 
a foreign language. 

















TABLE VII 
— 

Published ; Delivered 

Articles Books Lectures 

No. % No. % No. % 
French 18 6 13 4 22 7 
German 9 20 2 4 3 7 
Hebrew 6 18 5 12 35 
Italian 6 8 3 4 13 17 
Latin 2 4 2 4 3 6 
Spanish 15 5 7 3 28 =10 
56 7 32 4 81 10 





It is interesting to note that the teachers of 
Hebrew are most active both in publishing and 
in lecturing. 

The amount of writing and speaking is sig- 
nificant, varying from one article to a number 
of books and from one speech to a course of 
lectures. One Spanish teacher, for example, has 
750 lectures to his credit! One teacher of French 
wrote 29 radio scripts. 

The full significance of this activity would be 
apparent if a comparison could be made with 
teachers in other subject areas. The only recent 
figures that are available are those of the survey 
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report of commercial teaches made by a com- 
mittee of the New York Board of Education. 
According to Table 22 on p. 108 of ‘‘Business 
Education in Our High Schools,” 4 per cent of 
the business teachers in 13 academic high 
schools engaged in writing. A comparison with 
the publishing activities of English or social 
studies teachers would undoubtedly be fairer. 


COURSES 


Another index of professional alertness is 
the taking of courses. The questionnaire asked 
about in-service courses pursued in the last five 
years. These courses are not entirely voluntary 
since a certain number is required for the yearly 
increment. Undoubtedly more indicative of 
professional alertness are the figures with 
reference to the giving of courses,—a purely 
voluntary activity that carries no compensa- 
tion with it. 


TABLE VIII. In-Service Courses 














Taken Given 

No. % No. % 
French 131 41 14 4 
German 14 30 0 0 
Hebrew 19 56 1 3 
Italian 39 50 7 9 
Latin 14 29 0 0 
Spanish 105 38 26 9 

322 40 48 6 





As might be expected, Hebrew and Italian 
which contain the more recent arrivals on the 
staff show the highest proportion of courses 
taken, whereas Latin, which is in the highest 
age group, shows the lowest percentage. 

Incidentally, the per cent given for business 
teachers (op. cit.) taking in-service courses is 
26%. 

Italian and Spanish show the same per cent 
for courses given. One would expect Spanish to 
be highest, since there is an urgent present need 
for a knowledge of this language on the part of 
all teachers dealing with Puerto Rican children. 


READING AND MEMBERSHIP IN ASSOCIATIONS 


The reading habits of the staff is also a signi- 
ficant index of professional alertness. Equally 


TABLE IX 





Teachers Reading Members of 
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Language 
Foreign Professional Associations 
Publications Journals 
No. % No. % No. % 
French 250 7 222 70 202 3863 
German 30.) 65 32 70 34 74 
Hebrew 26 76 20 «=59 25 74 
Italian 68 87 62 80 60 77 
Latin it = 34 69 
Spanish 214 +78 190 69 144 $3 
605 76 553 69 499 62 





so, is membership in professional associations. 
It is encouraging to note that over three 
quarters of the teachers read newspapers or 


magazines in a foreign language and that almost 
70 per cent read a professional language journal. 
The business teachers are credited (op. cit.) 
under ‘“‘Reading” with 58%. 

On the other hand, it is somewhat disappoint- 
ing to find that only three-fifths belong to 
foreign language associations. The membership 
in professional organizations given for business 
teachers (op. cit.) is 92%. 

The overall picture is a gratifying one. From 
the statistics presented it is evident that the 
foreign language staff of New York City is a 
professionally alert group. 

THEODORE HUEBENER 

Director of Foreign Languages 

Board of Education 

City of New York 


It may be that the attitude of ‘‘progressive’” educators to foreign language study is 
traceable to some such “‘logical’’ pattern as the following: the “humanities” belong to 
an aristocratic, genteel tradition; foreign languages are descendants from the ‘‘humani- 
ties’; therefore, foreign languages don’t belong, or they deserve de-emphasis, in a demo- 
cratic educational system. Or perhaps the syllogism reads thus: In a democratic society 
in which everyone must be educated, certain studies will prove to be too difficult for all 
students; foreign languages are too difficult for all students; therefore, foreign languages 
don’t belong, or at best deserve to be at the bottom of the menu, in a democratic school 


system. 


—NorMAN P. Sacks 


“Il y a plus de quarante ans,” said M. Jourdain, Moliére’s bourgeois converted into 
a gentleman, ‘‘gue je dis de la prose sans que j’en susse rien.” His discovery was hardly as 
important as Columbus’; it satirized the delight, and the false sense of power, with 
which all of us learn a high-sounding name for the things we have been doing all our 
lives. A more important discovery is the fact that all our lives, whether as individuals 
or as the human race, we have been talking poetry without knowing it. 


—Isaac GOLDBERG 
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Future Teachers of FLES 


NLY a few days ago, two fourth grade 

youngsters studying French and Spanish 
met in the playground after school. ‘‘Bonjour,” 
said the first child, and ‘Buenas tardes,”’ 
replied his friend. ““Comment ¢a va?,”’ inquired 
the little fellow with a Lone Ranger badge. And 
the reply was a demonstrative “Asi, asi,”’ as 
they both rode away on their bicycles. Actually, 
there was nothing extraordinary about this 
simple exchange of greetings in French and 
Spanish, particularly from the linguistic point 
of view, for surely these amenities offer no major 
linguistic challenge. But on the other hand, 
this common experience wherever FLES may 
be found, reveals more than a simple exchange 
of social amenities. It reveals a vision of Ameri- 
can education in which the appreciation of 
foreign people and culture, and the responsi- 
bility of living in a world community is dram- 
matically realized in the classroom, playground, 
and street. Moreover, in at least two respects, 
it suggests that FLES is bringing new blood to 
the American curriculum. Any one of the two 
would justify the time and effort of FLES, de- 
spite the objection that the curriculum is al- 
ready congested. 

The fact that these two youngsters, for ex- 
ample, and thousands like them, do not think 
there is anything funny, wrong, or queer about 
French and Spanish expressions of this kind 
illustrates the cultural tolerance of our teaching 
in this age of super bombs, apocalyptic events, 
and juvenile delinquency. The spirit of FLES 
gravitates upon this principle of improving 
social and cultural relations. As a matter of 
fact, the promises of better international rela- 
tions are fulfilled, first of all, in stronger com- 
munity bonds and greater civic pride. That is, 
the abstract values of FLES are concretely 
realized in the social life of the community, 
before they mature to the international scene. 
Indeed, the attitudes of these two youngsters, 
developed in a formative stage of their life, 
become an integral part of their social growth 


and changing identity with the community. 
What better lesson in the ways of tolerance and 
understanding, of the cultural values of others, 
than the foreign language approach which is 
the only direct contact with a foreign psychol- 
ogy, the artistic profile and cultural back- 
ground, the emotional fibre and social personal- 
ity of a foreign people? What better way to 
create greater world outlook than the integra- 
tion of foreign language studies with the social 
studies,” the auxiliary arts of singing, dancing, 
dramatics, and the new audio-visual techniques 
which bring new insight- to the teaching of 
language and civilization? The philosophy of 
FLES is dedicated to the appreciation of human 
values, but if it loses sight of this humanistic 
ideal, through its concern with the specializa- 
tions of linguistic science, with the educational 
pedagogy geared to the child, or with the ex- 
pediencies of administration and academic re- 
quirements, in such a manner that the essential 
character is lost in the vehement endeavor to 
perfect the means, then foreign language edu- 
cation will again return to its crypt, and this 
time there will be no resuscitation! That there 
is an ever growing need for the sympathetic 
understanding of foreign peoples and their way 
of life, in the world today and of the future, 
there can be no dispute. That FLES isa positive 
contribution to this end, there can be no doubt. 

Thus, the first significant innovation FLES is 
bringing to the elementary school classroom is 
a new kind of awareness of foreign people and 
their way of life, a new world-mindedness which 
helps the child understand all the peoples that 
have made America strong, and more basically, 


1 A paper read before the Rochester Modern Language 
Council, Rochester, New York, March, 1955. Dr. Ken- 
neth W. Mildenberger, Research Associate, MLA, informs 
us that his staff coined the abbreviation of FLES (Foreign 
Languages in the Elementary School) for the convenience 
of correspondence. 

* See ‘Foreign Languages in Elementary Geography,” 
Journal of Geography, LIV, No. 1, January 1955, p. 20. 
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a sympathetic attitude toward diverse social- 
ethnic groups, in the community, in the nation, 
and abroad. 

The second innovation that FLES is bringing 
to our public schools lies primarily within the 
domain of elementary education. For the 
imagination of the child and his articulate 
ability are making the language live again, with 
entirely new spirit and vitality. The language 
has purpose and value, away from the limita- 
tions frequently imposed by academic disci- 
plines, as the social acceptability of the French 
and Spanish of our two youngsters would seem 
to indicate. The spoken language (oral-aural 
and direct methods), often a subject of contro- 
versy, is coming into its own, but as an artistic 
expression rather than a scientific instrument of 
recent years. The artistic aspects of FLES, that 
is, are more predominant than the scientific 
spirit which gave considerable impetus to the 
teaching of foreign languages in the forties. 

During World War II, and subsequently, the 
notoriety given the so called ‘‘Army Methods,”’ 
for all its misconceptions, stressed the speaking 
and understanding functions of the language, 
enhanced by the wire recorders, tape recorders, 
disc players, native speakers, etc. However, 
when the conditions of war were over, and even 
during the Korean war, many returned to chal- 
lenge the validity of the oral-aural methods and 
their continuance. But despite these partisan 
views one way and the other, the language 
laboratory made its appearance, and the dignity 
of this function of language learning was 
secured. 

Now the FLES program is largely dependent 
upon the spoken language, but without the 
language laboratory and the dependence on 
mechanical aids. On the contrary, the spirit of 
fun and play persists in many schools, in FLES 
instruction, and the levity of the teacher con- 
centrates upon conversational language in 
dramatic skits, humorous jokes, stories, or 
anecdotes in the foreign language, vocabulary 
building through game activity, colloquial 
phrases and syllabication through songs and 
lullabies, and the repetition of learned vocabu- 
lary through the labeling of proper names, 
places, and things in art activity and social 
studies. Out of the art activity come many of 
the visual aids used in FL instruction, while the 


unit or area approach may integrate the social 
studies, dancing, singing, art activity, and FL 
children’s theatre lesson. Mechanical aids are 
useful, but incidental. The teacher’s personality 
will either bring this spirit and mood, oriented 
toward the artistic side of the foreign civiliza- 
tion, or it will be the old story of “thigh stand- 
ards in empty classrooms”’; the desired language 
competence, acquired perhaps in the language 
laboratory, but without the esthetic prepara- 
tion which FLES now demands. 

Thus, the second significant innovation of 


FLES is that the children are making the lan- | 


guage live—purposefully, socially, artistically. 
The lack of social inhibitions and the curiosity, 
and imagination of the child have reversed the 
problem of the foreign language teacher from 
persuasion and undue coaxing to participate to 
the need for restraining the class from partici- 
pating out of turn. Many is the teacher who 
will admonish her class by saying that if they do 
not behave they will not have a Spanish lesson 
or a French lesson that day. And it works, too! 
Not only in class, but the children take the lan- 
guage home and practise it at the Saturday 
matinee or in the clubs of their favorite member- 
ship. What has happened? Simply that the 
children are learning how to speak and under- 
stand the language, in their natural way, like a 
mysterious game they all enjoy playing. 

It is common knowledge that American edu- 
cation faces a critical shortage of teachers, and 
that as a consequence, the welfare of the child 
and the standards of education are imperiled. 
However, it is encouraging to note that certain 
areas of elementary education are today pro- 
gressing qualitatively, while the numerical need 
for teachers persists, and in this regard, the 
teacher of FLES is perfecting the synthesis of 
the humanities with an enrichment program 
that promises many values. Not only is FLES 
in harmony with the most reputable pedagogy 
of American democratic education, but it is 
actually creating new techniques and donating 
new vitality to the non-language areas of the 
curriculum, and new approaches to the under- 
standing of the child of non-English speaking 
parents. But the future of FLES does not roll 
smoothly on a paved road, but rather walks 
slowly over a stony path with many obstacles. 
The future of FLES, indeed, may be understood 
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in direct ratio to the factors which control its 
development: First, the need which is felt by 
the school authorities and parents for foreign 
language education in the grades;* second, the 
availability of competent teachers to fulfill this 
need. The latter is our primary concern just now. 

The former U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. Earl J. McGrath, once said that the prep- 
aration of the teacher of FLES was not a matter 
of degree of qualification but a matter of kind.‘ 
It is perhaps time that we now scrutinize more 
carefully the needs of a teacher of FLES,® and 
discover what needs make the preparation of 
this FL teacher any different than that of his 
other FL colleagues. It is appropriate that we 
start by asking this question, for it is “later 
than we think.’’ Already our critics and those 
in positions of authority are labeling our lan- 
guage programs experimental,’’ with the added 
insinuation that such “experimentation” may 
be bad.® Any truth of their complaint rests 
heavily with the fact that some teachers of 
FLES are not properly prepared for the job. 
All teachers who take pride in their professional 
competence do not condone this fact, whether 
they teach languages or any other subject. 
Professor William R. Parker (Executive Secre- 
tary of the Modern Language Association) 
eloquently voiced the sentiments of all concien- 
tious FL teachers when he discouraged the sup- 
port of incompetent language teachers who do 
more harm in their effort to do good.’ But un- 
fortunately, not all criticism of FLES is so well 
founded. Some language programs have moved 
beyond the “experimental” stage, but they are 
still being being tagged with the stigma of im- 
maturity. In New York State, for example, the 
idea of language study in the grades is not a 
novelty at all. Prior to World War I, more than 
12,000 children studied German in the public 
schools of Buffalo.* And in literally dozens of 
communities in Upstate and Western New 
York, schools are using the language outlines 
of the so called “Cleveland Plan” and ‘Los 
Angeles Plan,” which combined, total more 
than forty-four years of experience of foreign 
language teaching in the elementary schools.® 
However, the truly experimental state of FLES 
in many schools is a healthy, cautious, progres- 
Sive aspect for which no apology is necessary. 
True, FLES has not reached its zenith nor hit 
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its stride, but it is more than an aurora in the 
twilight of American education. It has experi- 
ence, professional competence, and definite 
purpose. 

The following suggestions to improve the 
future teachers of FLES, are personal and 
arbitrary, but they stem from the observation 
that the preparation of the FLES teacher may 
be greatly improved both at the University 
level as well as in the high school workshop 
program. In the case of the former, the efforts 
to improve language conditions that come down 
to the schools are often out of focus with the 
needs of the FLES teacher. The gulf between 
University and elementary school, like the dif- 
ference between gravity and levity, is not 
easily bridged. And in the case of the latter, the 
enthusiasm and resourcefulness of the workshop 
leader is not always matched by the pronuncia- 
tion and conversational qualifications this task 
requires. So, here are a few suggestions on how 
to raise the standards of our FLES teacher: 

1) Philosophy or theory. Every language pro- 
gram should have a clear definition of aims and 
objectives concerning a) the language part of 
the program, b) the social and cultural goals 
that fall within the study of civilization, c) the 
overall role of the language program in the 
community. The teacher of FLES should be 
well read concerning the history of language 
programs elsewhere, and familiar with the suc- 
cessful ideas which have achieved success in 
various communities. Both the so called “‘Cleve- 
land Plan” and the “Los Angeles Plan” have 


3 Ibid. 

4 “Broadening the Base of Language Study in Amer- 
ica,” PMLA, LXVIII, March 1953, p. 28. 

5 Professor Theodore Andersson has made a very though- 
ful study of this subject. See The Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation, September, 1953, ‘‘The Preparation of Foreign 
Language Teachers for the Elementary School.” Also, con- 
sult The Teaching of Foreign Languages in the Elementary 
School, by Theodore Andersson, Boston, D. C. Heath, 1953. 

6 A report issued by the State Dept. of Education, Al- 
bany, New York, to all elementary school principals 
throughout New York, concerning FLES, January, 1955. 

7 Address delivered before the MLA Conference, New 
York City, December 30, 1954. 

8 This figure is recorded by Mr. E. P. Kionke, Super- 
visor of Foreign Languages, Buffalo Public Schools. 

9 The Cleveland Plan has been in effect thirty-two years; 
the Los Angeles Plan was introduced in 1943. 
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enjoyed particular success, for example, and at 
the same time, their general outlooks on FLES 
present divergent points of view. Some teachers 
and administrators may favor language teach- 
ing only to the gifted child, as part of an enrich- 
ment program. Other teachers will prefer 
extending the opportunity of studying lan- 
guages for all children, regardless of IQ tests. 
Some administrators and teachers favor the 
specialist teacher who teaches only languages in 
one school or several schools. Others may favor 
the general classroom teacher who will integrate 
various subjects with the language program. 
Whatever the educational philosophy, it should 
be carefully thought out and in harmony with 
democratic sentiments and practices, and with- 
in the orbit of needs of the given school and 
community. The ethnic background of a city, 
its historical tradition, or its proximity to a 
foreign country, may well influence the basic 
ideas that govern a language program. Spanish, 
for example, in the Southwest, or French in 
Louisiana or German in Wisconsin, may slant 
the language and culture program towards a 
civic aim. 

2) Language preparation. The gravest short- 
coming of the FLES teacher is pronunciation 
and oral-aural ability. Other sins may be for- 
given, but the FLES teacher that has not 
mastered the rudiments of the language, shares 
this incompetence with the innocent small fry. 
There is nothing worse than the FLES teacher 
who is not enrolled in a Workshop, a language 
course, nor working independently with tapes 
or recordings, but continues to teach her 
youngsters bad pronunciation. Conversational 
ability and good pronunciation should be the 
requisite of a good FLES teacher, followed 
closely by a writing ability and a good under- 
standing of the grammar and syntax of the 
language. In this one language function (pro- 
nunciation and conversational ability) I take 
exception with Dr. McGrath. It is my opinion 
that the teacher of FLES must be better pre- 
pared in this function than the average FL 
teacher. The demands are considerably greater. 
Laboratory work, too, should include the vo- 
cabulary which will be taught to the child. Such 
words as pelota, muteca, mofo, trompo, etc., 
(ball, doll, hairbow, top) may not be found in 
most college texts. The teaching of musical 


lyrics should stress syllabication, intonation, 
and rhythm. Folk and modern songs should be 
collected and practised in the laboratory, and 
FLES teachers should be able to start their 
program with an extensive repertoire of songs 
for all occasions. Perhaps a course in phonetics 
could be integrated with this laboratory work, 
as well as an introduction to philology. There is 
need for a language course to show relationships 
between English and the foreign language 
taught, as well as the historical, legendary, and 
geographic assemblage of words that provide 
new insight into American life. For example, 
the German, French, Spanish words and 
phrases that have left a landmark, an anecdote, 
a saga in the cultural development of the United 
States. There is certainly a gold mine of material 
here to enhance any language class. Spanish 
proverbs, such as those found through Cer- 
vantes’ Don Quijote, or the fables of La Fon- 
taine, dramatically presented, would enrich the 
language lesson, and perhaps should be learned 
by the enterprising teacher of FLES. 

I do not mock the in-service FLES teacher 
who is a lesson ahead of her class—in this case, 
a lesson is as good as ten. Miss Beatrice Eck- 
berg, outstanding promoter of FLES in 
Chatauqua County, New York, once observed 
that the children respected the teacher who 
shared the same learning experience. All one 
can ask is that pronunciation be good, conver- 
sational ability satisfactory, and that the 
teacher continue to improve her language 
ability. This I would call the minimum lan- 
guage standard. By the same token, I do not 
applaud the native teacher who not only has 
never worked with children, but whose vocabu- 
lary in the foreign language may be poor, whose 
accent may be too dialectical, or who does not 
speak English. 

3) Civilization and Culture. This preparation 
falls into two general categories: social studies 
and the auxiliary arts. The ideal FLES teacher 
should be prepared in the geography, history, 
and economy of the foreign country and civili- 
zation. This work itself should provide graduate 
study for the teacher’s general knowledge and 
understanding, as well as informative sources of 
realia, audio-visual aids, texts and materials for 
use in the elementary school classroom. The 
preparation of the teacher of FLES, in the 
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auxiliary arts, should include children’s theatre, 
folk dancing and interpretation, folk and mod- 
ern songs in the FL, and at least two courses in 
Art appreciation (foreign masterpieces) and a 
course in the practices of elementary school art 
education. 

Children’s dramatics offers an exciting chal- 
lenge to go far beyond the classroom success of 
both high school and college FL experience. The 
adaptability of children to the world of make 
believe is natural and most encouraging, for not 
only does the child easily identify himself with 
folk animation, but he also enjoys playing the 
role of the foreign personality. The dialogue 
offers many opportunities to present the dra- 
matic and emotional expressions of everyday 
life in their natural context, i.e., Ay, Diés mio! 
Chihuahua! Vaya con Diés!, etc. The dialogue, 
too, offers an excellent opportunity to review 
popular idioms and sayings which have been 
covered in previous units. The teacher who can 
sit down with her children and write the 
dialogue with their aid and cooperation is in- 
deed an ideal teacher of FLES. 

Folk dancing in the FL program is widely 
misunderstood, particularly by the old guard of 
our guild. Folk dancing is not only a joy in it- 
self, but correctly executed it will add feeling, 
action, and atmosphere to the milieu which the 
FLES teacher endeavors to create. The sym- 
bolism and story of the dance may well be 
taught to the children in advance, in order to 
derive the maximum appreciation of the cul- 
tural form, and the costuming for the dance 
may offer additional opportunities to discuss 
this aspect of the customs and traditions of the 
people studied. 

Folk and modern songs should be adapted to 
classroom use. They should be divided into 
language levels, as well as musical genre. Fray 
Felipe (Brother John Round) is fine for the 
early elementary grades, whereas it is quickly 
outgrown by the intermediate grade children. 
Chanting and singing collectively is an excellent 
way of learning many polysyllabic words which 
might otherwise give the child some difficulty.!° 
Rhythm, intonation, syllabication, and a gen- 
eral feeling of the language is presented and 
acquired through the singing of FL songs. Much 
research and organization is needed to bring 
numerous FL songs within the reach of the 
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teacher of FLES. More and better recordings of 
folk songs and dances are likewise badly needed 
for FLES instruction. 

The ideal teacher of FLES should be ac- 
quainted with the theories of art, with the 
masterpieces of foreign art, and with the edu- 
cational art which is necessary to help the child 
create. An ingenious teacher will make her own 
visual aids, be they single object pictures" or 
multiple object pictures, clocks with movable 
hands, dolls and puppets, masks and maracas, 
sombreros, ponchos, serapes, maps, etc., includ- 
ing vocabulary and numerical games. Our FLES 
teacher should know how to put up an attrac- 
tive, colorful, and informative bulletin board, 
for the language unit. 

4) Methods and Practice Teaching. Extensive 
reading, with regard to FLES in other com- 
munities, has already been mentioned. The 
FLES teacher should have an opportunity to 
develop a bibliography and source of materials 
for classroom use, in the college or high school 
workshop. Group discussions with regard to 
this subject should be encouraged, and the 
FLES teacher should have an opportunity to 
discuss her findings with her instructor in con- 
ference. In the practice teaching situation, the 
student and instructor work together on a les- 
son plan, and with supervision, the student 
conducts the class. Both instructor and FLES 
teacher later discuss this experience together. 
New innovations and techniques should be 
tried out in the pilot school, and new materials 
that enhance the teaching of foreign language 
should be created and developed. 

5) Educational Psychology and Personality. 
Whatever the language competence of the 
FLES teacher, every teacher should study edu- 
cational courses in child psychology and the 
content and problems of the General Elemen- 
tary School Curricula. This is particularly 
necessary concerning graduates with a B.A. 


10 The children of our TV class (ages 7 to 12) found this 
very helpful (Fun to Learn about Latin America, WBEN- 
TV, Buffalo, N. Y.). See Hispania, 1953. “Fun to Learn 
about Latin America.” 

1 The single object picture has proved very effective, 
thus far, in the early and intermediate stages of teaching 
FL’s to children. There seems to be less confusion and more 
concentration on the various uses of the word. A picture 
with thirty objects on it presents greater difficulty, 
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background. Those with a B.S. in Education 
probably have taken these courses. Indeed, an 
understanding of the child is fundamental to 
the teaching of languages to youngsters. More- 
over, the FLES teacher should develop certain 
qualities of personality” which will improve her 
teaching: a good sense of humor, the ability 
to dramatize, a resourceful imagination, and 
the ability to convey cultural traits in gestures 
and poses of temperament. 

In conclusion, I would like to see three vitally 
important developments with regard to FLES. 
First, I would like to see our educational au- 
thorities reward the FLES teacher in some 
manner for the additional work she has pursued 
in order to become more valuable to her school 
and community. Secondly, I would like to see 
the colleges and universities become a little 
friendlier to our common task. Their excursion 
to the FLES classroom, I am certain, will re- 
fresh their ideas about FLES and provide them 
better focus with the problems at hand. The 
FLES teacher needs their help. She needs 
expert aid to improve her language ability or 
perhaps her comprehension of the civilization. 
The college or university may well invite the 
FLES teacher to a workshop or course to im- 
prove her teaching effectiveness, too. This co- 
operation between the higher echelons of edu- 
cation and our struggling FLES teacher is 
badly needed if we are to improve the standards 
of FLES. Thirdly, I would like to see a national 
campaign initiated by our foreign language 
societies and actively helped by our educa- 
tional friends to stimulate and promote the FL 
club for children.“ The social nature of the FL 
club would get the language out of the text and 
classroom and into the social life of the child. 
Every school presently with an FL program 
should organize an FL club to supplement the 


language and culture actively. The FL club 
should aim at a bilingual-bicultural objective, 
in the spirit of fun and play. Numerous language 
and culture activities may enhance this hour of 
charm. The showing of slides, films, pictures; 
short story telling in the FL; dramatic skits and 
singing; dancing and language games; rewards 
for language achievement, etc., enrich this part 
of the child’s school life. Already, it is encourag- 
ing to see the wider and more profitable use of 
radio and TV for foreign language instruction, 
particularly that which is beamed to children, 
like the Spanish lessons of the New York FM 
School of the Air, the radio programs in Spanish 
brought to the elementary school classroom in 
Dade County, Florida, and the many FL-TV 
programs throughout the country, one of which 
I have had the pleasure to moderate. 

These are my humble suggestions to improve 
our FLES teacher. And what, may we ask, is 
the future of foreign language education in 
America? Perhaps I should conclude with the 
reminder that this future is being shaped in the 
elementary school classroom today. It is your 
future and mine, and that of the hopeful Ameri- 
can public we serve. What better investment in 
this future than a good FLES teacher! 

MANUEL H. GUERRA 

University of Rochester 


12 Theodore Andersson, of. cit. 

8 “Fun to Learn about Latin America” has encouraged 
its young audience to start Spanish Clubs and set aside 
the day of the TV program as a meeting day for the club. 
In its supplementary guide to TV Spanish lessons, it dedi- 
cates the first page on how to start a Spanish club. The 
mail seems to indicate that over 400 such clubs were or- 
ganized by the children who received the TV program with- 
in a radius of 100 miles of Buffalo, New York. 

4 Consult the MLA, 6 Washington Square North, New 
York 3, New York, for the latest statistics on FL-TV 


programs. 


Stability in language is synonymous with rigor mortis. 
—ERNEST WEEKLEY 
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General Concepts or Laws in Translation 


IR ALEXANDER FRASER TYTLER 
made the following opening remarks before 
the Royal Society of London when he read his 
Essay on the Principles of Translation in 1790: 


There is no department of literature which has been less 
the object of cultivation than the Art of Translation. Even 
among the ancients who seem to have had a very just idea 
of its importance and who accordingly ranked it among 
the most useful branches of literary education, we meet 
with no attempt to unfold the principles of this art, or to 
reduce it to rules. In the words of Quintilian, of Cicero, and 
of the Younger Pliny, we find many passages which prove 
that these authors had made translation their peculiar 
study; and conscious themselves of its utility, they have 
strongly recommended the practice of it, as essential to- 
wards the formation both of good writer and accomplished 
orator. But it is to be regretted, that they who were so 
eminently so well qualified to furnish instruction in the art 
itself have contributed little more to its advancement than 
by some general recommendations of its importance. If 
indeed time had spared to us any complete or finished speci- 
mens of translation from the hand of those great masters, 
it had been some compensation for the want of actual 
precepts, to have been able to have deducted them ourselves 
from those exquisite models. But of ancient translations 
the fragrnents that remain are so inconsiderable, and so 
much mutilated that we can scarcely derive from them any 
advantage.! 


Tytler’s words could be validly repeated to- 
day with respect to modern and contemporary 
writers who have engaged in translation side by 
side with their creative works. Most contem- 
porary translators take their art for granted and 
seem to disregard the laying down of specific 
rules or explaining the techniques followed by 
them in their work. There is still the same need, 
as pointed out by Tytler, for the unfolding of 
the laws and principles of translation. Today 
such a need is accentuated by the increased 
importance of translation as a result of modern 
highly developed means for mass communica- 
tion and closer international relations plus 
faster ways of transportation. 

Working as a professional translator in in- 
dustry and the federal government for a period 
of over ten years helped to develop a theory of 
translation which we have called “‘eclectic’’ be- 


cause it is a blending of three main theories dis- 
covered in the research of the field. Briefly 
stated these three main theories are: 

(1) Literal translation, in which the rendi- 
tion follows the same language patterns of the 
original and the sense is subordinate to the 
letter. 

(2) Idiomatic translation, in which the ren- 
dition is expressed according to the idiom 
peculiar to the language into which the trans- 
lation is made. 

(3) Paraphrasical translation, in which the 
sense is restated by the translator in his own 
thoughts and words. 

On the basis of the eclectic theory a set of 
thirty-three principles of translation was estab- 
lished and tested by using one of the usual re- 
search methods. The principles established are 
divided into four main groups, as follows: 

I. General Concepts or Laws 
. The Principle of Accuracy 
. The Principle of Adaptation 
. The Principle of Completeness 
. The Principle of Grammatical Variation 


. The Principle of Idiomatic Quality 
. The Principle of Style 


ane wd 


II. Stylistic Principles 


7. The Principle of Adding and Retrenching 
8. The Principle of Rendering Colloquial Language 
and Slang 
9. The Principle of Rendering Figures of Speech 
10. The Principle of Rendering New Terms of Neol- 
ogisms 
11. The Principle of Rendering Parenthentica] Ex- 
pressions 
12. The Principle of Rendering Stylistically Misused 
Words 


* Based on my thesis entitled ‘Principles of Language 
Translation, with Special Reference to English and Span- 
ish,” accepted by the Faculty of the School of Education 
of the George Washington University, Washington, D. C., 
in partial satisfaction for the degree of Master of Arts in 
Education. 

1 Alexander Fraser Tytler, Essay on the Principles of 
Translation (London: J. M. Dent & Co., 1790), pp. 1-2. 
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13. The Principle of Preserving Syntactical Struc- 
ture 

14. The Principle of Rendering Unconventional 
Terms 

15. The Principle of Word Choice and Cognates 


III. Idiomatic Principles 


16. The Principle of Rendering Conjunctions 
17. The Principle of Rendering Certain Terms by 
Derivatives 

18. The Principle of Rendering Geographical Names 

19. The Principle of Rendering Idiomatic Expres- 

sions 

The Principle of Observing the Idiomatic Use of 

“Haber” 

21. The Principle of Rendering the Indefinite Article 

22. The Principle of Converting Measurements 

23. The Principle of Rendering Number in Nouns 

24. The Principle of Rendering the Possessive Ad- 
jective 

. The Principle of Rendering the Passive and Ac- 
tive Voices 

. The Principle of Punctuation 

27. The Principle of Rendering Titles 


20. 


. Grammatical Principles 


28. The Principle of Rendering One Part of Speech 
by Another 

The Principle of Rendering Prepositions 

The Principle of Changing the Nature of Sen- 
tences and Phrases 

31. The Principle of Expressing or Omitting the 
Subject of a Sentence 

The Principle of Rendering Verb Tenses 

The Principle of Changing Grammatical Struc- 
ture 


29. 
30. 


32. 
33. 


In this article we are only concerned, for lack 
of space, with the development of the six gen- 
eral concepts or laws, which form the first group 
of principles and which are fundamental in all 
translation work, whether literary or scientific 
material is involved. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF ACCURACY 


A translation should give an accurate tran- 
script of the substance of the original. 

In mathematics ‘‘accuracy”’ means the exact- 
ness of a computation, but in language arts it 
means something different. In translation, “‘ac- 
curacy” is not to be interpreted as a synonym 
of literalness. In mathematics, no figures may 
be used interchangeably. In literature, however, 
words having certain qualities may be so em- 
ployed. Caution must be exercised in the em- 
ployment of synonyms; and cognates must be 
examined before accepted. 


Faithfulness, fidelity, exactness and accuracy 
are the terms usually employed to describe 
complete lexicographical and substantial cor- 
respondence between the original and its rendi- 
tion. These terms, however, have needed 
clarification since early translators made rendi- 
tions of Homer, Cicero, Virgil and other classi- 
cal writers. Flora Ross Amos summarized her 
findings on faithfulness in early translators as 
follows: 

Critics have been hesitant in defining the all-important 
term ‘‘faithfulness.” To one writer fidelity may imply a 
reproduction of his original as nearly as possible word by 
word and line for line; to another it may mean an attempt 
to carry over into English the spirit of the original, at the 
sacrifice, where necessary not only of the exact words, but 
of the exact substance of his source. The one extreme is 
likely to result in an awkward more or less unintelligible 
version; the other, as illustrated, for example, by Pope’s 
Homer, may give us a work so modified by the personality 
of the translator or by the prevailing taste of his time as 
to be almost a new creation. But while it is easy to point 
out the defects of the two methods, few critics have had 
the courage to give fair consideration to both possibilities; 
to treat the two aims, not as mutually exclusive, but as com- 
plementary; to realize that the spirit and the letter may be 
not two but one.? 


In practice the best test of accuracy has 
proved to be translating back from the foreign 
version into the language of the original. But in 
doing this, it must not be expected to get back 
the exact words of the original but its substance 
with all nuances of meaning. In some cases such 
procedure has caused the original to be cor- 
rected so as to make it clearer and more intel- 
ligible to the reader. 

Early translators used to work with the 
equivalents of words and some translators now- 
adays seem to follow the same principle. These 
are the translators who practice literalness. But 
at this state of the art, translators should no 
longer work with the equivalents of words but 
the equivalents of thoughts, concepts, phrases 
and even sentences. Accuracy calls for a new 
concept—the reproduction of meaning and not 
the reproduction of mere words. Those who 
confuse accuracy and literalness are led to pro- 
duce awkward renditions which result unpalata- 
ble to the mind of the foreign language reader 
or listener. 


2 Flora Ross Amos, Early Theories of Translation (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1920), p. xii. 
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Belloc advised the translator to 


Transmute boldly; render the sense by the corresponding 
sense without troubling over the verbal difficulty in your 
way. Where such rendering of sense by corresponding sense 
involves considerable amplification, do not hesitate to am- 
plify for fear of being verbose.’ 


Let us examine accuracy in the rendition of 
some of the following Spanish proverbs. 


Spanish 


1. A palabras locas orejas sordas 
2. A pobreza no hay vergiienza 
3. Cobra fama y échate a dormir 
4. Compuesta no hay mujer fea 
5. Dar en el clavo 


English 


. To mad words deaf ears 

. Poverty is no sin 

. Get a good name and go to sleep 

. No woman is ugly when she is dressed-up 
. To hit the nail on the head 


On & wh 


Proverb No. 1 offers no difficulty, apparently. 
The number of words in both languages is the 
same—five. Any person versed in translation 
techniques would say that the rendition into 
English is literal but accurate. Is it meaningful? 
We believe it is. However, in order to ascertain 
its meaningfulness we believe it should be 
tested by having the rendition submitted to a 
number of average native English-speaking 
persons and asking them what they think the 
proverb means and comparing their answers 
with its Spanish construction. It is out of the 
scope of the present study to undertake such 
phase of research. Therefore, when we say that 
the rendition is accurate we are referring to the 
conventional meaning of the word. Accuracy in 
this particular instance has been attained 
through literalness, without resorting to addi- 
tions or retrenchments. 

In other instances, however, literalness will 
only lead not to accuracy but to awkwardness 
as we shall see from the analysis of proverb No. 
2. Here we have five words in Spanish but only 
four in English. The Spanish word A is not 
rendered into English. The Spanish verb hay 
(a form of the infinite haber) is rendered by is 
(a form of to be) which is entirely different. The 
Spanish noun vergiienza, which literally means 
shame is rendered by sin, which means pecado. 
The Spanish adverb no is rendered by making it 
an adjective modifying sin. In spite of all these 
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idiomatic changes the rendition may be said to 
be accurate, though not literal. A literal rendi- 
tion would have made it meaningless to any 
English-speaking person. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF ADAPTATION 


A translation made readily impossible by the 
nature of the language or the subject should be 
accomplished by the process of adaptation. 

Adaptation is a general concept or law which 
has been used or applied time and again by 
translators but seldom, if at all, explained and 
defined. To adapt is to adjust the situation and 
environment, to make suitable, to conform, to 
remodel. 

The differences in symbolic values among dif- 
ferent cultures, the distinct language patterns 
developed by various language communities of 
the world, with their peculiar idioms and vocab- 
ularies, and even the characteristic idiom of a 
writer or speaker call for the application of the 
principle of adaptation, in a more or less degree, 
when rendering what has been said or written 
in one language into another medium of human 
expression. Translation is so difficult that Croce, 
the great Italian philosopher and linguist, once 
said that a work of literary art can never be 
translated. Of course, we disagree with him. 
Any work of literary art may be translated, we 
say, but there are qualifications and principles 
which must be met in attempting such a task. 

The principle of adaptation is invoked when 
a novel such as Manon Lescaut is turned into 
an opera or when a novel such as Tobacco Road 
is made into a play. Adaptation is also resorted 
to when Homer and Shakespeare are translated 
into prose. 

What makes the process of adaptation indis- 
pensable in translation work is the semantic 
value of words and idiomatic expressions. 
Through centuries of use and evolution of cul- 
ture the meaning attached to many words be- 
comes intuitive in the thinking process and 
linked to the customs and traditions of a people 
so strongly that their semantic value may be- 
come different in two countries belonging to the 
same language community, such as England 
and the United States or Spain and any South 


3 Hilaire Belloc, On Translation (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1931), p. 34. 
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American country. Sometimes the cultures of 
two people are so divergent that one of them 
has words which the other lacks or words with 
the same morphology mean entirely different 
things. There is also the problem of the psycho- 
logical aspect of language causing even the same 
idiomatic expression to have a distinct connota- 
tion among nations speaking the same lan- 
guage. In all these cases no translation is possi- 
ble unless we seek aid in the principle of 
adaptation. 

A very adequate illustration of this principle 
is offered by the translation of George 
McManus’ comic strip “Bringing Up Father’ 
into many languages of different structure and 
diverse cultural background. Jiggs, the Mc- 
Manus’ hero in the comic strip, shows a pas- 
sionate preference for corned beef and cabbage. 
McManus tells us‘ that he decided to use that 
dish because when he was a boy in St. Louis, 
the poor Irish families always had it for Sunday 
dinner. It was cheap in those days but it was 
filling. However, when it came to translating 
the strip, corned beef and cabbage became a 
stumbling block for the translators which defied 
the semantics of the different peoples for whom 
the strip was destined. McManus writes: 


This business of translating, or adapting, corned beef 
and cabbage into the culinary vernacular of other countries 
has been something of a problem. When Jiggs goes abroad, 
the basic situation of the strip remains the same, but there 
is no such a thing as a literal translation. Jiggs is too much 
in the American idiom. So the strip is ‘‘adapted” rather 
than translated.’ 


Due to the process of adaptation McManus’ 
corned beef and cabbage became tripe and 
onions in England; boeuf miroton, a kind of beef 
stew, in France; rice and fish in China. It is also 
beef stew in Argentina, where it is called 
puchera. In Turkey it is biftek kapus-ka, or cab- 
bage stuffed with beefsteak, and in Italy it is 
something called baccald, which is stewed cod- 
fish. 

The process of adaptation is the only one at 
hand for translators who may engage them- 
selves in rendering most of the Oriental and 
African languages into the idioms of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF COMPLETENESS 


A translation should be a complete transcrip- 
tion of the substance of the original. 


Tytler seems to be the only writer who has 
treated completeness in translation at some 
length. According to him a translation should 
give a complete transcript of the ideas of the 
original work.* However, most of his ideas under 
this topic belong to the subject of style and will 
be taken up later. 

Postgate, who establishes a difference be- 
tween fidelity to substance and fidelity to form, 
has a passing remark on completeness. ‘If form 
is neglected,”’ he asserts, “‘as in Scientific and 
Technical writing, an absolute fidelity, that is 
a complete transference of the original, is 
possible.’ 

It should be noted that while Tytler considers 
completeness a sine gua non quality of transla- 
tion, Postgate merely thinks that ‘“‘it is possi- 
ble.” 

Again when we think of completeness we are 
referring to fulness in the transference of con- 
cepts or thoughts and not words. In the illustra- 
tions given and discussed under the general 
concept of accuracy, omissions of words were 
noted and grammatical changes were indis- 
pensable for attaining idiomatic quality in the 
rendition, yet a close analysis of both the 
Spanish and the English texts will reveal that 
the ideas are complete and that the meaning 
has not been lost by any omissions of unneces- 
sary words or changes in sentence structure. 
In some other instances words may be added 
and the substantive meaning still kept. Perhaps 
the scope of the general principle of complete- 
ness may be better explained and understood 
by examining the Spanish rendition of a short 
poem by Whitman. 


To A HIsToRIAN 


You who celebrate bygones, 

Who have explored the outward, the surface of the races, 
the life that has exhibited itself, 

Who have treated of man as the creature of politics, aggre- 
gates, rulers and priests, 

I, habitan of the Alleghenies, treating of him as he is in 
himself in his own rights, 


4 George McManus, “‘Jiggs and I,” Colliers (January, 
1952), p. 66. 

5 Ibid., p. 66. 

6 Alexander Fraser Tytler, Essay on the Principles of 
Translation (London: J. M. Dent & Co., 1790), p. 10. 


7 John Percival Postgate, Translation and Translations 


(London: G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1922), p. 31. 
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Pressing the pulse of the life that has seldom exhibited itself 
(the great pride of man in himself), 

Chanter of Personality, outlining what is yet to be, 

I project the history of the future.® 


A Los HIsTORIADORES 


Vosotros celebrdis las cosas de otros tiempos, 

Vosotros habéis explorado lo externo, la superficie de las 
razas, la vida que se muestra por s{ misma, 

habéis considerado al hombre como criatura de la politica, 
de las sociedades, de los legisladores y sacerdotes. 

Yo, habitante de los Alleghanis, considerando al hombre 
tal como es en si mismo, en sus propios derechos, 

Tomando el pulso de la vida que raramente se ha mostrado 
(el gran orgullo del hombre en s{ propio)* 

cantor de la Personalidad, esbozando lo que est4 ain por 
nacer 

proyecto la historia de] porvenir.* 


* As corrected. 


The following points are worth noting: 

1. The title, which is singular in the original, 
has been made plural in the translation. 

2. The first verse (line), which contains only 
four words in English has been expanded to 
seven in Spanish. In this line and the next two 
the poet made use of the relative who but the 
translator, resorting to a grammatical change, 
has avoided the use of the relative pronoun and 
has made the lines direct statements in the 
indicative. 

3. The comma at the end of the third verse 
(line) was changed toa period in the translation. 

In spite of these changes, obviously made for 
elegance and energy, as required by the Spanish 
idiom, the fulness or completeness of the 
thoughts has not suffered, as may be ascer- 
tained by studying closely the whole rendition. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF GRAMMATICAL VARIATION 


Translation necessarily requires grammatical 
variations involving parts of speech and syn- 
tactical structure, from the forms peculiar to 
the original to other forms typical to the 
language of the rendition. 

Grammatical variations in the art of trans- 
lation were early recognized by Antonio de 
Capmany (1766) and later by Ronald M. 
Macandrew (1936). 

Antonio de Capmany has set down four rules 
or techniques for translating French into 
Spanish, which are good examples of what we 
call grammatical variation. To illustrate his 
four rules he presents the following renditions:"° 


GENERAL CONCEPTS OR LAWS IN TRANSLATION 


1. Completion of elliptical construction: 
French —Vaisseau venu de la Chine 
Spanish—Navio que viene de la China 

2. Rendering singular by plural 
French —Voir d’un oeil sec 
Spanish—Ver con Jos ojos enjutos 

3. Rendering one part of speech by another 
French —II serait cruel de lui ter la vie 
Spanish—Fuera crueldad quitarle la vida 


4. Rendering one tense of a verb by another 
French C’est le premier quil’ ait prédit 
Spanish—Es el primero que lo predijo 
Macandrew offers some examples of rendi- 
tions from Spanish into English which may also 
serve to illustrate the concept of grammatical 
variation: 
1. Rendering a Spanish verb by an English noun or 
vice versa: 
Spanish—Partimos cuando macemos"™ 
andamos cuando vivimos 
English—Our cradle is the starting place 
Life is the running of the race. 
2. Rendering a Spanish adjective by an English adverb: 
Spanish—Su padre y la nodriza le siguieron silen- 
ciosos. 
English—His father and nurse silently followed him. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF IDIOMATIC QUALITY 


A translation should follow the idiomatic 
patterns and genius of the language into which 
the rendition is made. 

In the field of linguistics, there are two main 
opposing theories on the nature of language 
which, to be sure, are applicable to translation 
or at least affect translation directly because in 
final analysis it is nothing else than one of the 
many forms of the arts of language—the theory 
which considers language a purely mechanical 
invention of man, and the diametrically op- 
posed view that states it to be a creation of the 
soul. In evolving or formulating any general 
concepts and specific principles of translation 


8 Walt Whitman, Poems (New Ycrk: Boni and Live- 
right, 1921), p. 3. 

® Concha Zardoya, Obras Escogidas de Walt Whitman, 
trans. (Madrid: M. Aguilar, Editor, 1946), p. 190. 

10 Antonio de Capmany, El Arte de Traducir el Idioma 
Francés al Castellano (Madrid: Imprenta de D. Antonio de 
Sandra, 1766), pp. 48-49. 

1 Ronald Macandrew, Translation from Spanish (Lon- 
don: A. & C. Black Ltd., 1936), pp. 75-76. 

12 Jorge Manrique, (Coplas, Longfellow’s Translation). 
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we must not forget these two contradicting 
philosophies lest we want to standardize lan- 
guage (and translation) to the point of eliminat- 
ing all flexibility in the capability of man to ex- 
press his thoughts and all forms of style and 
originality in written language. Such standardi- 
zation, if theoretically possible, is not practi- 
cally attainable as long as the brain processes of 
man are beyond his control and as long as there 
are individual differences in the physical, emo- 
tional, intellectual and biological structure of 
human beings. These barriers make it highly 
improbable that mechanical translations be ever 
attained. 

It is because language is flexible, and thought 
free, and style and originality real, that general 
concepts and specific principles and techniques 
of translation are necessary. They constitute 
elements of stability for the transfer of ideas 
from one language into another. If language 
were inflexible, and style and originality non- 
existent, no differences could be found between 
writers using the same language for expression 
and the same subject as a theme. Literature and 
science would have never passed the lowest 
state of intellectual activity. The fact that 
basic vocabularies may suffice for the average 
capacity of expression in any given language 
must never be interpreted to limit thinking to 
average intellectual capacity. With average and 
simple words Abraham Lincoln produced the 
most profound and transcendent oration of 
modern times when dedicating the national 
cemetery at Gettysburg. Could any form of 
stereotyped or standardized language be ex- 
pected to produce such depth of thought and 
transcendence of feeling? Or were they due to 
the Emancipator’s ability to convert into 
language the originality and power of his 
thoughts through the quality of his idiom? 

There are two aspects of idiomatic quality 
which the translator must have in mind during 
the process of rendition from one language into 
another: first, the idiom of the language; 
secondly, the idiom of the author. 

It is interesting to note the definition of idiom 
in Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary and 
the distinctions made therein: 


1. A use of words peculiar to a particular language, 
especially if it be an irregularity; a form of speech charac- 
teristic of a writer or a tongue. Idiom or idiomatic phrase is 


a phrase the meaning of which cannot be deduced from its 
component parts: as, fo bring about (accomplish); to put up 
with (tolerate, endure), etc. Idiomatic phrases should be 
carefully distinguished from figurative phrases, or phrases 
in which the words have their ordinary connections and 
relations but are used figuratively; as to break the ice; to 
carry coals to Newcastle; to ring the changes on; to set a trap 
for; to stand in one’s own light. 

2. A peculiar speech or jargon; a language or dialect 
used by a special class; as, the Gipsy idiom. 

3. The peculiar genius or spirit of a language. 


If the above distinctions are accepted as ac- 
curate and correct, the :diom of a language em- 
braces all the patterns of linguistic expression 
that are peculiar to the language community by 
which it is spoken, and the idiom of a writer 
includes not only his peculiar use of speech but 
his individual style. The idiom and genius of a 
language are in our opinion inseparable quali- 
ties that cannot be disregarded by the writer or 
the translator lest he wants to make himself 
unintelligible to his readers. Huysman in 
France and the poet McLeish in the United 
States are typical of writers who by deviating 
from the usual patterns of speech have placed 
themselves in a unique category of writers 
whose works are out of reach for the general 
public. Idiomatic quality, which is the expres- 
sion we employ to sum up the language charac- 
teristics already mentioned may be best illus- 
trated by the proverbs common in any language 
or by its colloquial idiom. From Cervantes’ 
Don Quixote is the following illustration: 

. .. Pero dime, Sancho, traes bien guardado el yelmo de 
Mambrino, que ya vi que te alzaste del suelo cuando aquel 
desagradecido le quiso hacer pedazos. Pero no pudo; donde 
se puede echar de ver la fineza de su temple. 

A lo cual respondié Sancho: 

—., Vive Dios, sefior Caballero de la Triste Figura, 
que no puedo sufrir ni llevar en paciencia algunas cosas 
que vuestra merced dice, y que por ellas vengo a imaginar 
que todo cuanto me dice de caballarias, y alcanzar reinos 
e imperios, de dar insulas, y de hacer otras mercedes y 
grandezas, como es uso de caballeros andantes, que todo 
debe ser cosa de viento y mentira, y todo pastrafia, o 
patrafia, o como lo ilamaremos. Porque quien oyere decir 
a vuestra merced que una bacia de barbero es el yelmo 
de Mambrino, y que no salga de este error en mas de cuatro 
dias, que ha de pensar sino que quien tal dice y afirma 
debe de tener giiero el juicio? La bacia yo la llevo en el 
costal, toda abollada, y llévola para aderezarla en mi casa 
y hacerme la barba en ella, si Dios me diere tanta gracia, 
que algin dia me vea con mi mujer y mis hijos." 





13 Miguel de Cervantes, El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quijote 
de la Mancha (Madrid: M. Aguilar, Editor, 1942), p. 229. 
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... But in the meantime, Sancho, tell me, has thou 
carefully preserved Mambrino’s Helmet? I saw thee take 
it up the other Day, after that Monster of Ingratitude had 
spent his rage in vain Endeavors to break it; which by the 
way argues the most excellent Temper of the Metal. 

——— Body of me, quoth Sancho, Sir Knight of the 
Woeful Figure, I can no longer bear to hear you run on at 
this rate; Why, this were enough to make any man believe 
that all your bragging and bounding of your Knight- 
Errantry, your winning of Kingdoms, and bestowing of 
Islands, and Heaven knows what, upon your Squire are 
mere flim-flam Stories, and nothing but Shams and Lies: 
For who the Devil can hear a Man calla Barber’s Bason a 
Helmet, nay, and stand to’t, and vouch it four Days to- 
gether, and not think him that says it, to be stark mad, or 
without Brains? I have the Bason safe enough here in my 
Pouch, and I’ll get it mended for my own use, if ever I 
have the Luck to get home to my Wife and my Children." 


That the above translation is faithful to the 
idiom and the genius of both languages involved 
was declared in 1790 by Alexander Tytler and 
confirmed by Henry Grattan Doyle one 
hundred and sixty years thereafter, in 1950. 
Aside from what they, authorities in this mat- 
ter, have already said, we shall only add that 
the attacks to which this translation has been 
subjected on the basis of accuracy must be 
reconsidered in a new light coming from the 
definition of literary accuracy and the sciences 
of semantics and stylistics. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF STYLE 


A translation should reproduce the style of 
the original as closely as permitted by the idiom 
of the language of the rendition. 

Mathematically expressed, style is to a writ- 
er’s works as idiomatic quality is to the lan- 
guage. In other words, style is the idiom of the 
writer. Much has been written on style, which 
is a term akin to originality, and no complete 
agreement has ever been reached as to what 
style means. For the purpose of this discussion, 
however, we shall accept the definition of style 
given in the Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary: ‘Mode of expressing thought in writing 
or orally.” 

In translation work we must consider not 
only the style of the author of the original text 
but the style of the translator. Both are limited 
by such factors as cultural background, vocabu- 
lary, personal characteristics, and the nature of 
the topic. Let us examine what other writers 
have advised as to style in translations. 





GENERAL CONCEPTS OR LAWS IN TRANSLATION 
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Vossler, the noted German linguist and critic, 
thinks that style is the individual idiom as dis- 
tinguished from the general or common idiom. 
Language is in substance the sum of all indi- 
vidual styles. The use of language as a conven- 
tion, i.e., according to rules, belongs in the 
realm of syntax; but the use of language as 
individual creation belongs in the realm of 
stylistics. The inductive methods evolve from 
the individual to the general, from particular 
cases to convention. Therefore, stylistics ap- 
peared first, then syntax. Every means of 
expression was characterized by individual and 
stylistic qualities long before it became conven- 
tional and subject to syntax. 

It is simply a question of chronological de- 
velopment. Before any rules of language were 
invented writing was subject only to individual 
norms. Some languages still have remnants of 
the early assertion of individuality. For exam- 
ple, in Spanish we still find the Jaistas, loistas, 
and lefstas, so classed according to their prefer- 
ence for one of the three forms of the article /a, 
lo, le in the accusative case. It was only recently 
that this old controversy was settled by rules 
set down by the Spanish Royal Academy of 
Language. 

Charles Bally, the founder of French stylis- 
tics, went a little further than Vossler and wrote 
about three varieties of stylistics: general, 
particular, and individual. We may conceive a 
discipline applied to uncover the relationships 
between the universal tendencies of the human 
soul and the various forms which they assumed 
in the different known languages. This would be 
the function of the stylistics of language in 
general stylistics. It would also be possible to 
limit our research toa given linguistic commu- 
nity to find out how its mentality, adjusted to 
secular tradition, and, therefore, homogeneous, 
is reflected in the speech of a country; and this 
would take us into the field of particular stylistics 
or stylistics of a given idiom or form of speech. 
And by restricting further our research we 


144 Peter Motteu and John Ozell, The Ingenious Gentle- 
man Don Quixote de la Mancha, trans. Miguel De Cervantes 
(New York: The Modern Library, 1950), p. 187. 

16 Karl Vossler, Positivismo, Idealismo, en la Linguistica 
(Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 
1940), p. 23. 
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would arrive at the individual stylistics, whose 
function is to evaluate the idealogical and tem- 
peramental characteristics which distinguish 
the manner of expression of an individual 
writer or speaker from that of all other persons 
in his linguistic community.’® According to 
Vossler, stylistics is the foundation of grammar 
and not grammar the foundation of stylistics. 

Most theorists agree in that the style of the 
original must be preserved. Among Tytler’s 
three general rules, preservation of the “style 
and manner of writing” is the second. “‘A good 
translator,” he writes, ‘‘must be able to discover 
at once the true character of his author’s style. 
He must ascertain with precision to what class 
it belongs; whether to that of the grave, the ele- 
vated, the easy, the lively, the florid and orna- 
mented, or the simple or unaffected; and these 
characteristics must he have the capacity of 
rendering equally conspicuous in the translation 
as in the original.” 

Strict adherence to this principle by Motteu 
and Oczell, translator and reviewer, respectively, 
of Don Quixote made their translation famous 
and very popular. That Cervantes’ idiom and 
style was successfully rendered by them may 
be ascertained by a close examination of the 
following excerpts: 


CARTA DE DON QUIJOTE A DULCINEA 
DEL Tososo!” 


Soberana y alta sefiora: 

El ferido de punta de ausencia y el llagado de las telas 
de coraz6n, dulcisima Dulcinea del Togoso, te envia la 
salud que él] no tiene. Si tu fermosura me desprecia, si tu 
valor no es mi pro, si tus desdenes son en mi afincamiento, 
maguer que yo sea asaz de sufrido, mal podré sostenerme 
en esta cuita, que, ademas de ser fuerte, es muy duradera. 
Mi buen escudero Sancho te dard entera relaci6n. iOh bella 
ingrata, amada enemiga mia!, del modo que por tu causa 
quedo: si gustares de socorrerme, tuyo soy; Y si no, haz lo 
que te viniere en gusto; que con acabar mi vida habré 
satisfecho a tu crueldad y a mi deseo. 

Tuyo hasta la muerte, 
E] Caballero de la Triste Figura. 


Don QUIJOTE DE LA MANCHA TO DULCINEA 
DEL Tososo™* 


He that is stabb’d to the Quick with the Poinard of Ab- 
sence, and wounded to the Heart with Love’s most piercing 
Darts sends you that Health which he wants himself, 
sweetest Dulcinea del Toboso. If your Beauty reject me, 
if your Virtue refuse to raise my fainting Hopes, if your 
Disdain exclude me from Relief, I must at last sink under 


the Pressure of my Woes, tho’ much inur’d to Sufferings: 
for my Pains are not only too violent but too lasting. My 
trusty Squire Sancho will give you an exact Account of the 
Condition to which Love and you have reduc’d me, too 
beautiful Ingrate! If you relent at last, and pity my Dis- 
tress, then I may say I live, and you preserve what’s yours. 
But if you abandon me to Despair, I must patiently submit, 
and by ceasing to breathe, satisfy Your Cruelty and my 
Passion. 
Yours till Death, 
The Knight of the Woeful Figure. 


Macandrew thinks that the translator should 
never use stylistic effects of his own but “‘repro- 
duce all the ideas in the exact degree of dress or 
undress in which they appear in the original.'* 


APPLICABILITY OF THE PRINCIPLES 


The six principles discussed above, together 
with the other 27 principles not included here 
for the reason already stated, have been tested 
to find out their range of use among profes- 
sional translators and their actual applicability 
in translation work. The testing of their applica- 
bility was done through a questionnaire which 
was sent out to some sixty (60) translators per- 
forming professional work for the federal gov- 
ernment. The questionnaire was designed to 
test the validity and adequacy of the theory of 
translation referred to before and the factual 
applicability of the set of principles based on 
the theory. 

Forty-four translators returned their ques- 
tionnaires with statistically useful answers. 
Fourteen native languages and 21 working 
languages were involved in the study. The 
average experience of the professional trans- 
lators participating in the study was 11 years. 

Analysis of the data collected showed that 
the eclectic method of translation, as described 
and advocated by the author, seems to be the 
most favored and the most commonly practiced 
by the professional translators who participated 
in the study. 

It also showed that out of the 33 principles 
developed, the 23 following showed complete 


16 Julio Casares, Introduccién a la Lexicografia Moderna 
(Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas, 
1950), p. 103. 

17 Cervantes, op. cit., p. 237. 

18 Moxteu and Ozell, op. cit., p. 195. 

1 Macandrew, op. cit., p. 88. 
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agreement by 100—71 percent of the translators 
participating in the study, within the four main 
areas into which the principles were divided. 


General Concepts: 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 
Stylistic: 7, 9, 10, 11, 13, 15 
Idiomatic: 16, 18, 21, 23, 24, 26, 27 
Grammatical: 28, 29, 30, 32, 33 


The remaining 10 principles showed complete 
agreement by 50—21 per cent of the participat- 
ing translators, as follows: 


General Concepts: 4 
Stylistic: 8, 12, 14 


GENERAL CONCEPTS OR LAWS IN TRANSLATION 


Idiomatic: 17, 19, 20, 22, 25 
Grammatical: 31 


The 33 principles tested are seemingly appli- 
cable to the rendition of Danish, Dutch, Eng- 
lish, German, Norwegian, Swedish, French, 
Italian, Portuguese, Rumanian, Spanish, Czech, 
Polish, Russian, Serbo-Croatian, Slovakian, 
Greek, Finnish, Hungarian, Arabic, and Jap- 
anese, which are the working languages of the 
professional translators who participated in this 
study. 

PRoTASIO MAyMI 

Washington, D.C. 


On the pedestal under a female figure in front of the National Archives Building you 





will find the phrase, ‘‘What’s past is prologue,” from The Tempest. We shall misinter- 
pret Shakespeare if we infer that the prologue is no further part of the play. We did 
not construct the National Archives building for the dead past to bury its dead, but for 
the living past to teach us in the present how to be wiser, saner, humbler men. If we 
continue to neglect or starve humane scholarship, as we presently seem to want to do, 
we shall further impoverish the present. But to find out what we presently are and 
where we are going, we must know what we have been and what others have done; and 
this, because the humanities are at once the creation and the interpreters of the past, 
is the great purpose of humanistic scholarship. The past is prologue, or can be made so 
if we are wise, to a maturer national life, a stabler world, and, unless we wish to be 
frightened by a ventriloquist masquerading as perpetual present tense, to something 
better than either existence or co-existence—and that is a world in which security be- 
comes a function of the spirit of man, not of the spirit of anxiety. That is the purpose of 
humane scholarship. 
—HowarpD MuMForRD JONES 





Translingua Script: A Code of 


L nterlinguistic 


HE problem of an international language 

has been attacked essentially from two 
angles: on the one hand a natural language 
(Greek, Latin, Arabic, French, English etc., at 
various epochs of history) has been made the 
tool of international communication, or an 
artificial a posteriori language with a vocabulary 
based on one or more of the natural languages 
has been used (Volapiik, Esperanto, Ido, Novial, 
Basic English, Interlingua, etc.); on the other 
hand a priori languages have been devised with 
vocabularies constructed on a preconceived log- 
ical basis and without any relation to root sys- 
tems of existing idioms. 

The present endeavors in the construction 
and utilization of international languages follow 
decidedly the a posteriori pattern, and especially 
Esperanto, Basic English and Interlingua have 
found a broader application. Interlingua seems 
to be the most promising and best organized of 
these artificial languages; it has proved its use- 
fulness in a number of scientific publications 
and was recently successfully used on the lan- 
guage of international communication at a sci- 
entific congress in Washington. 

It uses exclusively Latin or, at least, Ro- 
mance roots. Many of its words are easily under- 
standable in countries where Romance lan- 
guages are spoken, or they are internationally 
known, especially by scholars who have studied 
Latin or any one of its daughter languages, and 
its vocabulary can easily be adapted to an inter- 
national scientific terminology. But for anyone 
not familiar with this system of Latin roots, 
Interlingua in spite of its highly simplified 
grammar still offers a decided difficulty and it 
requires a substantial amount of time and 
effort to master it. 

The same difficulty, perhaps even to a 
greater extent, seems to prevail with the other a 
posteriori languages including the widely her- 
alded and used Esperanto. This does not mean 
that these artificial languages cannot be learned 
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much faster than a natural language, and that 
they do not have a deserved place in interna- 
tional relations but the fact that they borrow 
their vocabulary from a particular language or 
language group necessarily favors the speakers 
of this group over all others. 

L. Couturat and L. Leau! and with them the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica believe that an @ pos- 
leriori system is the only hope for a universal 
language. Albert Guérard? although admitting 
the existing prevalence of the a posteriori lan- 
guages points to some of their shortcomings and 
is doubtful whether the solution of the interna- 
tional language problem after all may not lie 
with an @ priori type. 

Descartes already suggested a logical system 
of concepts as the basis of a universal language. 
In the 17th century Delgarno, and, after him 
Bishop Wilkins in England created a “‘philo- 
sophical” language. Also Leibniz occupied him- 
self for many years with the idea of logical 
(mathematical) symbols for the expression of 
ideas. Numerous others tried to solve the 
problem in an @ priori manner during the 18th 
and 19th centuries.’ 


1L. Couturat et L. Leau, Histoire de la Langue Univer- 
selle, deuxiéme tirage, Paris, 1907. 

? Albert L. Guérard, A Short History of the International 
Language Movement, London, 1922. 

3 A few of these a priori endeavors may be mentioned 
here (for a more detailed description and a more complete 
list, see Couturat et Leau, Histoire de la Langue Univer- 
selle): Joseph de Maimieux, Pasigraphie, Paris, 1797; 
Moses Paic, Pasigraphie mittels arabischer Zahlzeichen, 
Semlin, 1859; Sinibaldo de Mas, L’Jdéographie, Paris, 
1863; Bachmaier, Pasigraphisches Worterbuch, Augsburg, 
1868; E. de Baranovski, L’Idéographie, une langue pour 
toutes les nations, Kharkov, 1884; Hilbe, Zahlensprache, 
1901; Carl Haag, Versuch einer graphischen Sprache auf 
graphischer Grundlage, Stuttgart, 1902; W. Rieger, Ziffern- 
grammatik, welche mit Hilfe der Worterbiicher ein mechan- 
ischer Ubersetzen aus einer Sprache in alle anderen ermiglicht, 
Graz, 1903. (cf. also: Karl Haag, Die Loslisung des Denkens 
von der Sprache durch Begriffsschrift, 1930, and Stohr, 
Algebra der Grammatik, 1898). 
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None of these logical or a@ priori systems 
seems to have met with any lasting success. 
Maybe they were not logical enough or too 
logical (life, after all, is not logical, and a vocab- 
ulary reflects life in all its aspects), or they were 
too complex. Some of the inventors expected 
too much when they also wanted to create a 
‘‘philosophical” language that could be spoken, 
for it is an immense task to memorize a whole 
vocabulary of abstract (and in themselves 
‘“nonsensical’’) symbols. Sudre in his Solrésol 
(1817) used the names of tones as the basic 
syllables for the words of his system and hoped 
that the seven musical tones of the scale or 
even the seven colors of the rainbow would 
form the basis of an artificial international lan- 
guage. 

The most practical formative principle of a 
neutral and logical “international” system of 
symbols seems to be the decimal system which 
has been utilized in several a priori languages 
and which Melvil Dewey has most successfully 
applied in his bibliographical classification. The 
limitations of Dewey’s ingenious and widely 
used system lie in the fact that it contains no 
verbs, and that many fields of human experi- 
ence cannot easily be organized in units and 
subdivisions of ten concepts. In its present 
form it is very useful as a means of systematic 
classification for libraries and collections, but it 
is a nomenclature and not a language since due 
to the absence of verb symbols and syntactic 
patterns, it does not permit the formulation of 
sentences. It might, however, be used as the 
basis of an a priori language if properly modified 
and if supplemented by number symbols for 
verbs and by a simple grammatical system. 

When studying Chinese a few years ago, I 
was surprised to learn that the Chinese ideo- 
graphs are also intelligible to the educated 
Korean and Japanese whose languages are 
fundamentally different. If the Chinese symbols 
were not so extremely complex and difficult to 
memorize and classify, this system would offer 
the possibility of a useful international code. 
But we may well develop such a code if we use 
arabic numbers and the decimal system and 
Organize the concepts representing human 
thought and experience according to the prin- 
ciple of logical classification. I have tried to 
work out the fundamentals of such a system. 
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Its name, Translingua Script, stresses its inter- 
national character and its function as a tool of 
written interlinguistic communication. 

A selection of the “rules” and principles of 
this system may illustrate its character: 

The vocabulary symbols are the arabic 
numbers 0 to 9 and their combinations. 

Diacritic marks and word order (subject- 
predicate-object) indicate grammatical func- 
tion and syntactic relation. The grammar is as 
simple as possible. To make the pattern of the 
sentence Clearer, subject, predicate and (direct) 
object are characteristically underlined. The 
attribute, ordinarily, precedes the noun, the 
adverb, the verb. 

Proper names are written with the symbols 
of the International Phonetics Alphabet (IPA) 
and may be repeated (in parenthesis) in the 
original orthography. 

Numbers indicating arithmetical values are 
characterized as 3 (three), 20 (twenty), etc. 

The basic and most frequent words are rep- 
resented by simple numbers (1 =a, 2=and, 44= 
where?, 150=much, 227=to see, etc.), about 
5090 of them. 

All other words are arranged according to 
category, class and individual concept. There 
are about 30 categories, each with several 
classes or subdivisions, and each class with an 
indefinite number of single concepts. 

The verb forms a category of its own (No. 1); 
with ten clases (or subdivisions), e.g.: 

1. Verb: 1. basic verbs and auxiliaries, 2. 
expression, 3. feeling, 4. thinking, 5. 
action, 6. sensual perception, 7. mo- 
tion, 8. evaluation, 9. organization, 10. 
others. 


Other categories are arranged as follows (only 
a selection is given here): 

5. Concepts of Order: 1. general, 2. space, 3. 
time, 4. organization, 5. order, 6. rela- 
tions, 7. measure and weight, 8. others, 
25. verbs. 

7. Nature: 1. 


general, 2. cosmos, 3. the 


earth, 4. forces, 5. matter, 6. animals, 
7. plants, 8. minerals, 9. others, 25. 
verbs. 

10. Science: 1. general, 2. types, 3. methods 
tools, 4. personnel, 5. institutions, 6. 
others, 25. verbs. 
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11. Exact Sciences: 1. general, 2. mathemat- 
ics, 3. physics, 4. chemistry, 5. zoo- 
logy, 6. botany, 7. geography, 8. 
geology, 9. astronomy, 10. others, 25. 
verbs. 

13. Social Sciences: 1. general, 2. sociology, 
3. political science, 4. psychology, 5. 
history, 6. anthropology, 7. others, 25. 
verbs. 

18. Society: 1. general, 2. the state, 3. the 
family, 4. politics, 5. law, 6. adminis- 
tration, 7. organization, 8. social wel- 
fare, 9. international relations, 10. 
human relations, 11. others, 25. verbs. 

etc. 

A word, therefore, is characterized by the 
number of its category, class, and individual 
concept (category, class and concept numbers 
are separated by dots). Horse, e.g., is a concept 
in the class animal and the category nature and 
would be symbolized by the number pattern 
7.6.210; gold (nature, mineral, concept) appears 
as 7.8.100, etc. 

The verb to consider would be 1.4.52 (verb, 
thinking, concept). 

The single words are separated by a dash: 
7.6.210—1.7.513=the horse escapes; or: 
2.8.25 + 7.6.210—1.7.513=the brown horse es- 
capes (where+ indicates close grammatical 
relation of two words). 

“The airplane flew at an altitude of 16,000 
feet” appears in Translingua as: 


-the airplane flew at foot altitude. — 
(The arrow after the verb number indicates past tense.) 


The numbers would mean the same if trans- 
coded into German, Russian, Chinese, Bantu, 
Arabic, or what have you, provided there are 
two-way Translingua dictionaries for these 
respective languages. To compile such dic- 


tionaries would be the task of many years and 
of many linguists, and can only be done if the 
Translingua idea proves to be useful and of 
simple practicability. (One of my research 
assistants is preparing Translingua dictionary 
material of the letter K of Toussaint-Langen- 
scheidt’s Pocket Dictionary for English, Ger- 
man, Dutch and French.) 

I have tried out the system with text mate- 
rial not only of the “‘more common” languages 
(Latin, English, French, German, Dutch, 
Danish, Norwegian, Spanish) but also with 
texts of Russian, Croatian, Arabic, Chinese, 
and even Hottentot. I would give my students 
a passage in Chinese (in phonetic transcription 
or Latin transliteration) and in Translingua 
script plus the code numbers of the single 
words and their English equivalents (the same 
I did with Arabic and Hottentot), and they 
found it not too difficult to transcode a passage 
of six to eight lines correctly in five to ten 
minutes. 

Important for the easy comprehension and 
application of Translingua is the fact that the 
transcoder remains within the domain of his 
own language. He does not have to memorize 
any foreign vocabulary but has simply to learn 
the application of a few grammatical principles, 
the meaning of the limited number of diacritic 
marks, and use of the Translingua dictionary. 

The main application of Translingua Script 
would be in the fields of international scientific 
and commercial information, news reports, 
military and diplomatic liaison, cultural com- 
munication, etc. 

Also for machine translation Translingua 
should be of great practical value. 


ERICH FUNKE 


State University of Iowa 


... In matters of language the errors of the people gradually become truths. 


—MIcHEL BrfAL 
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Are We Forgetting Something? 


ECENT years have seen much national 
attention devoted to popularizing and ex- 
panding the study of foreign languages in 
America. All of us are familiar with the excellent 
and revealing work now being carried on by the 
MLA with the aid of Rockefeller Foundation 
and other financial help And this is all to the 
good. But, with all this attention, I wonder if 
we are forgetting one of the most vital factors 
in effective language mastery. By this I mean: 
WHAT ARE WE GOING TO TEACH? 

For fifty years we have been growing more 
aware of the effectiveness of oral-aural and 
audio-visual procedures. We are coming to feel 
that a language laboratory is essential for every 
school, however large or small. We are devoting 
great effort to establishing language courses in 
elementary schools and teachers colleges and in 
reestablishing such courses in the colleges and 
universities which, mistakenly, seemed so eager, 
a few years ago, to toss them out. We are mak- 
ing and buying machines, discs, records, tapes 
as rapidly as we can obtain funds to do so, but 
WHAT are we teaching and WHAT do we plan 
to teach? 

I believe I shall find some agreement among 
colleagues when I say that WHAT we teach is 
fully as important as HOW we teach it. This 
problem I should like to see solved, along with 
a few others, before we go much further. It is as 
important, I am convinced, to know the ele- 
ments of a proper diet as to know with which 
utensils each is to be eaten. 

We in the language field are victims—and it 
is entirely our own fault—of the sin of in- 
definiteness. We have not profited by the exam- 
ple of European foreign language teaching nor 
of the continued efforts of those in other fields 
of American education as they are striving for 
a greater degree of clarity and definiteness. 
Sciences and mathematics far outshine us here 
by virtue of their very specificity. And isn’t one 
of the common criticisms leveled by pupils, good 


or bad, at the vagueness of everything in 
language study? 

But, can’t the study of foreign languages be 
specific, too? Is it not true that there are certain 
psychologically correct procedures for teaching 
languages to children, to adolescents, to adults, 
and for learning them as well? And, is it not 
true that the majority of the people of a nation 
use predominantly a certain definite vocabulary 
and certain definite speech patterns to fulfill 
almost all their needs? 

In general, we are in accord, I believe, that 
we should teach our students to comprehend, 
speak, read, write the foreign language, to be- 
come acquainted with the culture of the foreign 
land, and to be able to interpret that culture 
with reference to its influence upon the world 
of both past and present. Perhaps, also, the 
future! 

Yet, as I have visited communities in various 
states and have observed their efforts to attain 
the above objectives, I find little agreement as 
to WHAT we shall teach our students to com- 
prehend, speak, read, write, and interpret, ex- 
cept as determined by texts used, syllabi—often 
bewilderingly incomplete or out of date—of 
local or state departments, or the course con- 
tent and methods of those institutions in which 
teachers have received their preparation. 

I believe we must agree, however, that au- 
thors of texts, organizations such as the College 
Board, Regents, state departments of educa- 
tion, community directors of foreign language 
instruction, or even colleges and universities of 
high repute, however skilled, able, or experi- 
enced, should not be the final determining 
factors in deciding, per se, WHAT we are to 
teach. 

Teachers and supervisors tell me constantly, 
and I know very well from personal experience, 
that it is unlikely, for example, that any five— 
or choose another number—beginning texts in 
Spanish or French or Russian or German make 
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use of similar vocabulary, idioms, grammatical 
constructions, or cultural material. If, then, 
there is a state or College Board examination at 
the conclusion of a period of language study, 
everyone—teacher as well as pupil—is uncer- 
tain regarding exactly for what he is responsi- 
ble: which words, which of the most irregular 
grammatical constructions or uncommon idio- 
matic usages or verbs are to strike him between 
the eyes when least expected or least prepared 
for. I see no advantages in such indefiniteness. 
It is discouraging and unprofitable. The de- 
termining factors or content of a foreign lan- 
guage course should be only the vocabulary 
most frequently used by the people of a foreign 
nation in their conversation and reading, their 
most frequently used speech patterns, and no 
more information concerning the best-known 
and most revered men, women, works, histor- 
ical achievements and points of interest than is 
known by well-educated natives of the land 
whose language is being studied. An exception 
to this would be, of course, in the special and 
more advanced courses. 

This course content should be available to 
each student from the beginning of his study of 
the language! No year-end surprises! 

Recognizing the need for establishing such 
a basic standard of vocabulary and speech pat- 
terns which a foreigner should learn first of all 
if he wishes to speak intelligibly to and with 
French people, and with the blessing of 
UNESCO, the French National Assembly, in 
1952, voted a sum to be spent on such a proj- 
ect under the direction of Professor Georges 
Gougenheim, then of the University of Stras- 
bourg. He is at present Director of the Centre 
d’étude du «Frangais élémentaire» and pro- 
fessor of the history of the French language at 
the University of Lille. After two strenuous 
years of recording with his assistants, hundreds 
of conversations of all kinds and classes of 
Frenchmen, Dr. Gougenheim’s fascinating re- 
sults are now available. 

The purpose of the study was to determine 
just what vocabulary and grammatical con- 
structions were actually and most frequently 
used by French people in their everyday speech, 
to tabulate this vocabulary and grammar for 
use by teachers or authors of texts, and to pro- 
duce a series of texts based upon this material. 


A. HAROLD BAGG 


For me to venture to describe here the intricate 
and very skillful procedures of Dr. Gougenheim 
in carrying out this project would require 
more space than is allowed me. Suffice it to say 
that few research activities in the language 
field have been conducted with the insight, fine 
perception, and wisdom in selection of evalua- 
tional techniques used in this study. A brief 
summary of techniques employed is included in 
the preface of the first booklet resulting from 
Dr. Gougenheim’s research, which was pub- 
lished in July of 1954. But only close observa- 
tion of the work of this skilled director and of 
those associated with him, study of his calcu- 
lations, and conversation with him personally 
can reveal the painstaking thoroughness of his 
efforts. 

The intention was not to produce something 
similar to Basic English, a system so organized 
that one can “handle” almost any situation by 
the use of substitution vocabulary and para- 
phrasing. The plan was, rather, through study 
of the daily conversation and speech in present- 
day France, to produce a vocabulary and pat- 
terns of speech adequate to express the elemen- 
tary and essential needs of existence. 

In the first booklet there are approximately 
1300 words arranged alphabetically—not in 
order of frequency—plus about 20 grammatical 
areas subdivided into topics according to dif- 
ficulty, frequency of occurrence, and practi- 
cality of usage. In fact, this and every aspect 
of the opuscule bears out its aim of encouraging 
a vital «enseignement pratique» which is 
genuinely pratique. 

This summer (July, 1955) the actual text 
written by Professor Gougenheim and Profes- 
sor Mauger, Directeur de |’Ecole pratique de 
l’Alliance frangaise and brilliant member of Dr. 
Gougenheim’s Commission du «Francais élé- 
mentaire>, has appeared and is entitled: 

Le frangais élémentaire 
Méthode progressive de francais parlé 
Débutants—I* Livret 

The American teacher of French whose heart 
is not immediately won by this /ivret will be 
unusual indeed. It answers the prayers of 
multitudes of French teachers who have been 
looking for something authentic, concrete, sci- 
entifically well worked out, interesting, and 
progressive. It is equally good for use with both 
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adults and children. Fascinating beyond de- 
scription, it is superior to anything now avail- 
able here and has a definiteness, an appeal, and 
possibilities of varied usage by skilled or un- 
skilled teachers alike, which have up to now 
been beyond hope or expectation. 

This text—and I dislike the term, because 
the first livret is so filled with delightful and 
lively situations from beginning to end—has 
122 pages, 38 lessons, 10 review lessons, and 
makes use of somewhat under 500 words from 
the frequency list. Each lesson is on two facing 
pages with lesson development on the left, 
challenging and interesting exercises on the 
right, and is based upon a certain definite 
centre d’intérét». The grammar of each lesson 
is brief and placed at the top, followed by prac- 
tical sentences using the vocabulary and gram- 
matical material in interesting fashion for read- 
ing, dictation, comprehension, completion, or 
composition. Several sentences contain simple 
idioms. Both facing-lesson pages are replete 
with appropriate, humorous, excellently drawn, 
and carefully planned skteches—12 or more to 
a page—illustrating the sentence action, and 
with opportunities for coloring by little people. 
At the bottom is a section entitled «La Phrase 
frangaise,» containing a few sentences for rep- 
etition and memorization to clinch the work 
of the lesson. Each succeeding lesson has plenti- 
ful review of what has gone before and chal- 
lenges the pupil to recall and to “fix in mind”’ 
what he has learned. 

Each review lesson is a masterpiece. It con- 
tains one page of exercises of various types, 
none boring; at least one page of sketches for 
conversation or written treatment; and at least 
one page of actual photographs, again skillfully 
planned and appropriate for conversation, dis- 
cussion, and composition work. 

Naturally, there is no English in the book, 
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but the significance of each word is perfectly 
obvious as it appears the first time. The index 
contains a list of all words used with the num- 
bers of the pages on which they are used for 
the first time. 

The 1954 opuscule, «Le Frangais élémentaire» 
is available at a cost of 150 francs au Service 
d’Edition et de Vente des Publications de |’Edu- 
cation Nationale, 13, rue du Four, Paris (VI*); 
the livret from the Librairie Hachette, 79, Bou- 
levard Saint-Germain, Paris (VI®). 

Aware of what Dr. Gougenheim was doing 
in attempting to clarify problems of instruc- 
tion in French @ l’e/ranger et l’outre-mer, I de- 
termined by communicating with Bonn and 
Madrid that nothing similar is contemplated in 
either country. This is to be regretted since, 
whatever the characteristics of a language, be 
they flexibility or tendency to use a great num- 
ber of borrowed or newly constructed words, 
this is a movement in the direction of simpli- 
fying, popularizing, expanding, and, as Dr. 
Gougenheim recognizes, more accurately de- 
fining the study of a language. 

Finally, if I may be permitted the privilege 
of making a prediction, I do not believe it will 
be long, however, before educational agencies 
of other nations will see the light and produce 
similar studies. It is a step which no progressive 
nation, although confronted by other pressing 
problems, will care to neglect. 

Meanwhile, since the results of this study are 
now available, we should become familiar at 
once with these excellent and inspiring little 
books, that we may definitely determine 
WHAT we are to teach in French, at least, 
thus making its study more definite, more 
practical, and therefore more valuable to the 
American student today. 

A. HAROLD BaGG 

Rochester, N.Y. 


. .. To have more words and to attend more to words is not simply to increase men- 
tal power; words themselves are powerful things and dangerous things. 


—H. G. WELLs 














Some German Intonation Patterns and Their 


Relation 


HEN one sets out to analyze intonation 

with a view to formulating patterns, the 
doubt arises whether it is possible at all, since 
the number of variations is so confusingly large. 
Any one utterance for which one believes to 
have established the intonation contour will in 
the next moment pop up with quite a different 
contour. However it is an undeniable fact that 
certain ways of saying things are just not cor- 
rect in terms of intonation. If there are wrong 
intonations, then the number of what we react 
to as correct intonations re limited and state- 
ments about them must be possible. In order to 
bring the number of possible intonations down 
to a manageable quantity, we have to resort to 
contour points that are essential, or contrastive. 
In other words, we have to look for pitch 
phonemes. 

In English, pitch phonemes have been estab- 
lished by Pike and Wells.' Smith and Trager, in 
their Outline of English Structure, make the ex- 
press statement that their extensive tests of 
spoken English material has convinced them 
of the correctness of Pike’s and Wells’ con- 
clusions as to the existence of 4 pitch phonemes 
in English. Only they number them /1/ for the 
lowest and /4/ for the highest, whereas Pike 
and Wells numbered them in the opposite 
order. 

In working with German material, I found 
that, there too, the assumption of 4 pitch 
phonemes gives a satisfactory basis, just as the 
positing of the same number of stress phonemes 
as in English has proved feasible for the analysis 
of German.’ Four pitch phonemes have been 
set up by the observation that they are neces- 
sary to mark the differences which a native 
speaker reacts to when he hears any combina- 
tion of them. However, the description of pitch 
combinations is incomplete unless it is coupled 
with phenomena which have been termed 
terminal junctures by Smith and Trager.‘ They 
modify the quality of the preceding pitch 


to Stress 


phoneme in terms of a tendency to rise, fall, 
or be sustained. We use the established symbols 
of /|/ for sustained, /||/ for rising, and /#/ for 
gradual fading into silence. The term intonation 
patterns henceforth will be understood to in- 
clude combination of pitch phonemes and 
terminal junctures. 

Though intonation patterns cannot be said to 
have any meaning in themselves, differences of 
referential meaning as expressed through into- 
nation seem to be of two kinds. First they can 


be differences that affect merely the validity of — 


the content. 


*Sie gehen nach *Hause! # 
is a statement of fact. 
*Sie gehen nach Hause?* || 
is a question. 
However there are other intonation patterns 
which may be used with these words: 
*Sie gehen nach ‘Hause!! # 


This is an order. And this leads us to the second 


category of differences in referential meaning 4 
that are expressed with the help of intonation. | 


These differences may be described as emo- 
tional attitudes, i.e. subjective additions by the 
speaker. As such they offer problems of analysis 


which other aspects of descriptive language | 


analysis do not present in the same degree, since 
the expression of emotional attitudes may be 


open to subjective evaluation. The above utter- | 
ance, both as a statement and as a question, | 


can be made to express surprise, apprehension, 


impatience, dismay, joy, or incredulity, by 
adding phenomena which have been called 
vocal qualifiers, along with the selection of other © 


intonation patterns. 


1 Kenneth L. Pike, The Intonation of American English 
(Ann Arbor, 1946); Rulon S. Wells, ““The Pitch Phonemes” 
of English, Lamguage, 21.27 ff. 

? Norman, Oklahoma (1951), p. 41. 


* Hugo Mueller, “Stress Phonemes in German,” Studies | 


in Linguistics, 8.82 ff. (1950). 
4 Op. cit., p. 49. 
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Although individual speakers have a con- 
siderable range in which they can vary the in- 
tonation phenomena according to sex, dialect, 
or individual personality, there are basic rela- 
tions in intonation to which the reactions of the 
native speakers are uniform. These relations 
remain clearly recognizable in spite of the varia- 
tions due to the individual. 

An investigation of intonation patterns in a 
language like German which appears to be so 
similar to English in many respects, will have 
a practical value if it is possible to find charac- 
teristic differences between English and Ger- 
man. The results would be useful in language 
teaching. An immediate clue for the linguist 
who is trying to unearth such differences sys- 
tematically is provided by the mistakes which 
are made either by the German who speaks 
English, or vice versa. Certain differences be- 
come clear when we consider basically similar 
material in English and German, even to the 
distribution of stress, where the German shows 
a different distribution of the pitches.5 

When we make an American speaker say 
such items as 

‘Stra™ ssenbahnhiltestélle! # 

Be*triebs™ wirtschaftsléhre! # 

‘Spdr"™) kassenschalterbeamter! # 

Ver*pflé™ gingsinterdffizier' # 

‘Lé") benshaltingskéstenindéx! # 

*Fahr") geschwindigkeitsbeschrinking! # 


*Kriegs™ hinterbliebenenversérgingsgesétz' # 37 


Keras 4 : Enenenthodwryarasaegett._-S5-.% 
he will in the majority of cases come out with: 

§Strdssenbahn?|*h4ltestélle! # 
Be*triebswirtschafts?|léhre! # 
3Sparkassen?|*schaltér?| be*4mtér! # 
Ver*pflégiings? | *interdffizier! # 
*Lébenshaltings? |*késten?|*indéx! # 

*Fahrgeschwindigkéits?| be’schrinkung! # 

*Kriegshinterbliebenen? | ver’sérgingsgesétz! # 


It seems, then, that English speakers tend to 
split up such long items into 
3 2/3 1# or 3 2|3 17 
Fei’ hON re ~+\ 
i.e. the English speaker puts a terminal juncture 
into it, after which he goes up to a high pitch 
again. Whereas the German does not go up with 
his pitch along with a second or third strong 
Stressed syllable, but in spite of the stress stays 
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in a continuous flow of low pitches without 
inserting a terminal juncture: 

3 [1] 1# 

P+eN04+r4 
It is not simply a matter of the length of these 
items, however, which goes contrary to the 
English intonation habits. In cases where the 
German pattern is 


2 3 17 
mo A 


i.e. where the pitch goes up with strong stress, 
the English speaker finds a familiar pattern 
which he will pronounce correctly although the 
item may be as long as the ones mentioned 
above. 


Examples: 


*Pacht-und *Léih™ lieferingen! # 
*Maul-und *Kldu"™! enseiche! # 


English examples: 


*héof and *méuth diséase! # 
*réhabili’tation cénter! # 


One characteristic point of the examples in 
which the English speaker finds it difficult to 
follow German intonation patterns is the oc- 
currence of primary or secondary stress on a 
low pitch. It might be fruitful to follow up on 
this. 

Let us consider some complex syntactical 
constructions of a different kind as follows: 


2Als wir gestern'4nkamen?|*war noch niemand 
34). # 

*Solange man ge'stind ist?|*braucht man nicht 
zum *Arzt zu gehen’. # 

2Wenn du'List hast?|*kannst du ‘mitkom- 
men!. # 

*Falls es 'régnet?|?bleiben wir zu *Hause'’. # 

Wer nicht Be'scheid weiss?|*muss sich im 
Bii’ré erkundigen’. # 


The ordinary way of saying this in German (i.e. 
without vocal qualifiers) would seem to be: 


21 2|2 3 # a, 
a 


Tere Very 
In the part that precedes the single bar juncture 
(i.e. in the “dependent clause”) the main stress 
is on a low pitch. 


6 Stress phonemes are symbolized by ' primary, ™ sec- 
ondary, ‘ tertiary, and nothing for weak stress. 
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The most frequent way of saying the English 
equivalent seems to be this: 


2When we got here *yésterday*|*nobody was 
Shére yet.' # 

2As long as you are in good *héalth?|*you 
needn’t see a *déctor.! # 

2If you *féel like it?|*you can come *with us.’ # 

2In case it *rains*|*we’ll stay *héme.' # 

2People who don’t know their way a*réund? |? 
should inquire at the infor’mation booth.’ # 


The English pattern therefore is: 


> 8 212 22a AN. ok 


‘+/+ V+/P+4N \ 


Another instance of same stress distribution in 
both Englisb and German, but with differences 
in the intonation pattern is to be found in cer- 
tain kinds of numerical phrases. 


/ 


*He’s got *tw6 daughters! # 
2A *haindred dollars a ménth! # 

2That took *twénty minutes! # 

?The train will leave in *thrée héurs! # 
2A *haindred yard dash! # 

°The *hindred thousand mén army’ # 


9 


2A ‘five minute bréak! # 


2Er hat zwéi *Téchter' # 

2?Hindert *Déllar im Ménat! # 

*Das hat zwanzig Mi*niten gedauert' # 
*Der Zug fahrt in dréi "Stunden! # 
*Hindert *Méter Lauf! # 

*Das Hiinderttausend*mannheér! # 
"Eine Funfmi*nutenpause! # 


In English, ‘he number tends to have the high- 
est pitch in the phrase, although it does not bear 
the strongest stress. 

In German, the number does not bear the 
strongest stress either, but also in pitch it stays 
below the main stressed part of the phrase. 

The three intonation patterns discussed in 
this article were chosen because they show dis- 
tinct differences between German and English 
that are comparatively easy to spot. They seem 
to indicate that through interrelating stress and 
intonation we can arrive at results that may 
eventually give us a pedagogically usable sys- 
tematization of intonation phenomena. 


HuGo MUELLER 


Georgetown University 


Words, in fact, are like the fossils of the rocks; they embody the thought and the 
knowledge of the society that first coined and used them, and if we can find out their 
primitive meaning by the aid of the comparative method, we shall know the character 
of the society that produced them, and the degree of civilization it had attained. The 
palaeontologist can reconstruct the animal life of the past ages of the globe with no 
greater ease than the comparative philologist can reconstruct the life of bygone and 
forgotten communities. If the fragment of a fossil bone can tell us the history of an ex- 
tinct world, so, too, can the fragment of a word reveal to us the struggles of ancient so- 
cieties, and ideas and beliefs that have long since perished. 


—A. H. Sayce 
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NE of the most difficult problems in educa- 

tion is how to impart to a group of stu- 
dents a realistic understanding of an area of the 
world which is utterly foreign to them and 
which the great majority may never have an 
opportunity to visit. If one is completely honest 
one would have to admit that it is impossible to 
do this. The only way to gain a true insight into 
ihe culture, mores and problems of a foreign 
country or area is to spend at least one year 
there, either with a native family or in the 
midst of the native milieu. There is no real sub- 
stitute for this, as all other approaches must of 
necessity suffer from being of the “long-range”’ 
or “ivory-tower”’ nature. 

However, the above is not a very construc- 
tive observation. Only a minority of students 
are able, and then usually at the more ad- 
vanced level, to make the pilgrimage abroad. 
In some cases professors are able to lead sum- 
mer class tours, although the depth of area 
knowledge gained by students from these brief 
excursions is open to serious question. Summer 
language camps in this country, such as those 
at Middlebury, create temporarily special ‘“‘hot- 
house” conditions, which are undoubtedly ex- 
cellent for language instruction, but have in- 
evitable limitations in terms of gaining an area 
knowledge. The point is that the great majority 
of American language professors and students 
never have an opportunity to enjoy these ideal 
conditions. They have large numbers of stu- 
dents, heavy teaching loads, summer school 
teaching, poor students together with the good 
ones, lack of genuine interest on the part of 
some of their class. What can be done under 
these realistic conditions to acquaint students 
with the total complex of a foreign area? 

The approach to a complete understanding 
of a foreign area has generally been an inter- 
disciplinary one. In some cases this has worked 
successfully. The danger is that it may be over- 
specialized, compartmentalized, fragmented. 
Each instructor emphasizes his own specialized 
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approach—geography, economics, sociology- 
anthropology, history, politics, language-litera- 
ture; the inter-relationships are not clearly 
discerned; one sometimes forgets that the 
political situation influences economic de- 
velopment, social life influences politics, cul- 
tural factors may intensify nationalism, and 
the semantics of the language may cause inter- 
national misunderstandings. This nexus appears 
to be especially valid for the so-called ‘‘under- 
developed” areas of Asia, Africa, the Near East 
and Latin America. Furthermore, from a prac- 
tical point of view, inter-disciplinary area pro- 
grams are now having tough financial sledding 
after a period in the past of great vogue. There- 
fore it often happens that the language profes- 
sor is the principal “introducer’’ of students to 
a foreign area. 

What, then, can the language professor do, 
within the limits of practicality, to enrich the 
introduction of his students to the area? At the 
outset, one must state candidly that there can 
never be any scientifically prescribed method. 
In the final analysis, it depends to a great de- 
gree on the personality of the individual pro- 
fessor and of course on the aptitude of the 
student. All the rules and procedures in the 
world will not enable an insipid or boring in- 
structor to create an interest on the part of his 
students. On the other hand, a person who is 
not a “good’’ teacher by ordinary rules and 
standards may through the magic of his per- 
sonality inspire students to delve further into 
a subject. The following suggestions are offered, 
therefore, not in terms of a formula, but simply 
as ‘food for thought” for the undoubtedly large 
number of language professors who have them- 
selves pondered the best area approach. 

They are offered by one who is himself not a 
language instructor, but rather a history-area 
teacher. He is naturally looking at the problem 
from a different angle. Experience, both aca- 
demic and in the field, has convinced him that 
language should be the core of an area knowl- 
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edge. The ablest of foreign area students is 
seriously limited without a good knowledge of 
the language. On the other hand, far too large 
a number of language majors have shown little 
interest in any matters other than the language 
and literature. Better integration is clearly 
called for. The plan below is intended to be sug- 
gestive, rather than definitive. It is hoped that 
the ideas contained in this article will provoke 
comments from language instructors. 

The approach to an area understanding 
should not await admission to the intermediate 
and advanced language courses, but should 
start at the beginning of the elementary course. 
In this way the initial learning of the language 
may be interwoven with a probe into the ethos 
of the country or area. This course might be 
entitled: An Introduction to Italy, or Latin 
America, instead of Elementary Italian or 
Spanish. An indispensable aid to anyone dis- 
cussing any phase of a foreign area is a good 
map, or better still a series of maps—topograph- 
ical, political, economic, historical and demo- 
graphic. The general geographical factors in- 
fluencing historical, cultural and economic de- 
velopment should be explained. In the case of 
some countries regional autonomies and sepa- 
ratisms have developed to a high degree, and 
these should be made clear to the students. 
Reference should be made to the general 
political evolution of the country and to its 
current governmental structure, not so much to 
the written constitution and parliamentary 
procedures, but rather to the political mores 
and patterns. For some countries, such as Italy 
or Mexico, their cultural expressions in terms 
of art, music, and archaeology are vital. An 
awareness of the great cultural contributions of 
these countries to world civilization will spur 
many students on to a greater interest in learn- 
ing the language. Finally, some reference should 
be made to the foreign relations of the country, 
particularly those with the United States. If the 
language instructor feels capable of going into 
all these matters himself, so much the better, as 
a better integration may be provided of all 
factors by one qualified person. He may instead 
wish to call upon a geographer, economist and 
historian to help out. This will bring both in- 
structor and class into contact with other points 





of view. However, visiting lecturers should not 
be allowed to become too technical. 

After these few introductory lectures, lan- 
guage instruction should be commenced. As 
new vocabulary is learned, reference should be 
made where appropriate to its applicability to 
the temperament of the people, the geography, 
politics, etc. For example, mordida means _bite”’ 
in Spanish, but it also has a very important 
meaning in the governmental system of Mexico 
(petty graft). In Brazil, protegdo means more 
than just “protection.” It also signifies politica! 
favoritism in the bureaucracy. The same is true 
for padrinho (godfather). The last word pro- 
vides an excellent basis for an elaboration on 
Brazilian clan society, with its humanistic at- 
tractions, yet unfortunate contribution to 
nepotism in the government and deterrent 
effect on the evolution of a broader civic, com- 
munity spirit. In this way, Brazilian slang 
(giria) terminology can be related to the “‘way 
of life’’ and the social and political structure of 
the nation. 

Around the middle of the course, after the 
students have had an opportunity to make 
some progress on the language, another series 
of slightly more advanced lectures on the same 
general area topics might be appropriate. 
Though the lectures might be in English at this 
elementary stage, the employment of some for- 
eign words would be useful. It might be inter- 
esting to have as a speaker a capable native of 
the country studying at the university who 


speaks relatively good English, but who would — 


be able to convey the native accent in the use 
of terms. At the conclusion of each semester 
there should be a couple of “tie-in” lectures 
summarizing the relationship of the language to 
the area study. To this discussion the students 
should come prepared to contribute their im- 
pressions. The intermediate and advanced 
courses would simply carry this process further. 
The reading of novels, essays and other forms 
of literature, and advanced composition and 
conversation, should facilitate this. 

In this way the language student should 
emerge with a broader view than he often does 
of the foreign area, its sociocultural complex 
and its relations with the United States. This in- 
tegration reportedly is achieved by the “chairs” 
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of literature at Oxford and Cambridge— 
they are in effect ‘‘language-area”’ courses. The 
procedure should also make for closer relation- 
ships between language instructors and those 
teaching other facets of area studies. Each will 
come to esteem more highly the approach of his 
colleagues. Furthermore, language courses will 
come to be recognized by prospective govern- 
ment and business employers as more meaning- 
ful than they sometimes have in the past. 
Naturally the above smacks a little of per- 
fectionism. Given the low linguistic aptitude of 
many of the students and the time consumed in 
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quizzes and hour exams, one cannot expect to 
turn many of the class into language-area ex- 
perts in the period of one year, or even two or 
three. It is naturally assumed that only the 
minority will really continue after college with 
a serious interest in any subject. However, even 
the others should benefit in varying degrees 
from this new method of presentation. In any 
case, it would be an interesting experiment to 
try, for those who are not already doing so. 


THoMAS W. PALMER, JR. 
Boston University 





More Than One Language 


World War II and the subsequent widening of the scope of our international activi- 
ties have required many Americans to learn foreign languages. The business agent in 
Latin America, the director of technical assistance in a Far East province, the cultural- 
affairs officer of our Information Service in any European country, all find it requisite 
to their jobs to be at least bi-lingual. 

While foreigners have long made it a point to be able to speak and write in languages 
other than their own, the commonalty of Englishmen and Americans have shown little 
desire to acquire a competent knowledge of other tongues. 

President Eisenhower has shown an ability at the Geneva Conference to pass a few 
conversational phrases in French and German, but he does not pretend to a command 
of either language. On the other hand, Russia’s Bulganin speaks excellent German, the 
French Premier, Faure, is reported to be fluent in Russian, and Prime Minister Eden, 
although his German is sketchy, is said to speak French about as well as he does English. 

It is told of Disraeli that this empire-making man of letters was wont to pronounce 
épicier, the French for grocer, as though the word rhymed with overseer. Small wonder 
that when, in 1878, the celebrated Prime Minister of England sought to address the 
Congress of Berlin in French, his aides, exercising what well may have been the choicest 
bit of diplomacy of the entire conference, hastened to persuade him otherwise by plead- 
ing that he could not deprive the Congress of the treat of hearing a speech in English 
“by the greatest living master of that tongue.” —Hartford Courant 








EVERAL months ago—or was it a year— 

the film, Quo Vadis, threatened to usurp 
completely American fancy. The movie, in 
addition to attracting huge crowds, whose 
contributions must have enriched the movie’s 
makers, started a vogue of Quo Vadis com- 
modities. There were Quo Vadis hats, dresses, 
shoes, clubs, rooms—it seems Quo Vadis 
everything—apparently everything except a 
knowledge of the ‘‘un-movie’”’ meaning of Quo 
Vadis. And now the writer, perhaps, belatedly, 
presents a Quo Vadis article, and on the subject 
of foreign language study of all things! 

The writer ventures the opinion that the 
question, Quo Vadis?, is of pressing concern to 
three groups of Americans: (1) those who sup- 
port or advocate the study of foreign languages 
in the public schools of the United States; (2) 
those who oppose such study in the public 
schools; and (3) those who are indifferent, and 
too busy with their own private interests to 
care. Facetiously perhaps, another Latin term 
suggests itself to the writer: Vade Mecum. In 
this article the writer requests that the mem- 
bers of each group accept his invitation to 
Vade Mecum, to see if some consideration con- 
cerning foreign language study in American 
schools might cause them to modify their 
opinions. 


1. Those who support or advocate foreign lan- 
guage study in the public schools 


The champions of foreign language study in 
the public schools may be arbitrarily placed in 
the following categories: (1) those who have 
themselves studied a foreign language; (2) 
those who have not studied a foreign language 
but who have needed the knowledge of a foreign 
language since their school days; (3) those who 
may or may not have studied a foreign lan- 
guage, but who are aware of the dangers of 
monolingualism; and (4) those who teach a 
foreign language. To the members of the first 
three categories, the writer offers but two sug- 


Quo Vadts? 


gestions: (1) to continue to support and advo- 
cate bilingualism for all Americans; and (2) 
to help those of us who teach foreign languages 
to secure: (a) more time for teaching them; 
(b) better tools to work with and more stu- 
dents to take our courses; and (c) constructive, 
and not destructive criticism concerning foreign 
language study, from the taxpayers who sup- 
port the public schools. 

To the members of the fourth group the 
writer has several suggestions: (1) to admit that 
all is not well with foreign language teaching 
and learning in American schools, and to work 
from within our ranks to improve foreign lan- 
guage instruction; (2) to face our critics and 
fight for what we know to be right; (3) to quit 
fighting among ourselves over students or over 
the comparative values of the particular lan- 
guages which we teach; and (4) to make claims 
for values which we can prove, and to establish 
aims and objectives which can be achieved by 
our students. 


(1) All is not well with foreign language 
leaching 


There are few foreign language teachers who 
would deny that in the field of foreign language 
study there is entirely too much uninspired, 
amateurish and unpurposeful teaching. The 
fact that the same accusation could be proved 
as far as other subject matter fields are con- 
cerned, is completely beside the point. Mercer 
Cook criticizes such teachers as follows: ‘“‘They 
teach French as a dead language and, to be con- 
sistent, preach a funeral service over it five 
times a week.’ Mary E. Peters points out that 
many foreign language teachers are really 
teachers of literature rather than Spanish and 
French. In addition, she calls attention to the 
fact that: ‘It is possible to get a M.A. in a for- 


1 Mercer Cook, “The Teaching of French in Negro 
Schools,” Journal of Negro Education, VII 2 (April 1938), 
pp. 147-154. 
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eign language without having the ability even 
to speak passably the language studied.’” Karl 
F. Koenig lists the following as the “most signif- 
icant weak-spots’’’ in foreign language teaching: 


1. Aims are too numerous and too indefinite 

2. Requirements for entrance and graduation 
credit are too rigid 

3. Too much arbitrary placement in courses 

4. Graduate schools are too unconcerned 
with the needs of high school teachers 

5. Lack of unity in methods and procedures 

6. Language teaching has lost its vitality 


Ordway Tead, in College Teaching and College 
Learning, makes a general criticism that might 
have been written expressly for some foreign 
language teachers: ‘“‘Confronted with a new 
kind of instructional challenge, both the institu- 
tions as such and the individual teachers them- 
selves have neither in objective nor method 
kept abreast of realities.’’ 

The writer could go on and on, listing the 
criticisms of foreign language teaching by 
critics from within and outside of the field. It is 
his opinion that few foreign language teachers 
need convincing; the size of their classes and the 
voices of their critics keep them aware that all 
is not well. Most foreign language teachers 
would agree that foreign language study suffers 
from a lack of purpose, planning and practical- 
ity. 

Henry Grattan Doyle makes the following 
suggestions for the improvement of modern 
foreign language teaching in American schools: 


“1. Only specialists should be entrusted 
with foreign language teaching; 

2. Mastery of content of the entire field as 
well as background in methdéds should be 
required; 

3. American teachers should have speaking 
competence in the language taught, and 
native teachers should possess sufficient 
fluency in English and be acquainted 
with American ‘ways’, national psychol- 
ogy and culture; 

4. Residence and study in foreign countries 
should be required, to be made possible 

by increased opportunities for inter- 
change of students and teachers.’ 
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(2) Facing the critics of foreign language study 


The criticisms of foreign language study in 
the public schools are as myriad and as varied 
as the critics who proffer them. Some of the 
criticisms are valid, and foreign language 
teachers would do well to listen and take 
corrective steps in accordance. Others are in- 
valid, ridiculous, often petulant, and oddly 
enough they are the ones that have been most 
persistent. The following criticisms are typical: 
1) There is no subject in the school’s curriculum 
which offers as little value as foreign language 
study, because after two years, and even foreign 
language teachers will agree, the students can 
neither speak, read, write nor comprehend a 
foreign language; 2) What little the students do 
learn is soon forgotten after the student leaves 
high school or college; 3) There is no other field 
in which such poor teaching and learning takes 
place; 4) If information concerning the institu- 
tions, customs and culture of foreign lands is 
sought, such information can be secured much 
more quickly and thoroughly if it is read in Eng- 
lish; 5) That as concerns the improvement of 
English, foreign language study may be more 
detrimental than beneficial; 6) That whatever 
values may be obtained by the student are at 
best cultural and not practical; 7) That—and 
this argument is supposed to annihilate com- 
pletely all opposition—as concerns world 
brotherhood, racial and religious tolerance, 
“one-world” philosophy, all are nebulous 
claims for foreign language study. Europe is a 
glaring example of the fallacy; their students 
study languages throughout their academic 
career, and all educated Europeans are bi- 
lingual, trilingual or multilingual, and yet— 
“look how they are always at war.”’ There are 
other arguments against foreign language study 


x 


2 Mary E. Peters, ‘Education, Real and Synthetic,” 
Hispania, XVII (1934), pp. 147-154. 

3 Karl F. Koenig, “A Program for Improvement in 
Modern Language Teaching,” Modern Language Journal 
XXXVII (1945), pp. 489-496. 

Ordway Tead, College Teaching and College Learning, 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1949, 55 pp., p. 4. 

5’ Henry Grattan Doyle, “A Program for More Effective 
Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the United 
States,” Modern Language Journal, XXV (April, 1941), pp. 
531-534. 
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but the above are perhaps sufficient for the 
purposes of this article. For those who seek 
others, the writer recommends a very provoca- 
tive article by Henry Grattan Doyle.® 

1) After two years’ study, students can 
neither speak, read, write nor comprehend a 
foreign language. An answer to the above 
criticism could be written with one word— 
obviously. However, it might help the cause of 
foreign language study if one would remember 
that students study English from the first grade 
through college, and yet many of the employers 
of such students complain that they can neither 
speak, read, write or comprehend English well. 
Students spend far more than two years in the 
study of mathematics, and yet, most of them 
as wage earners are forced to employ specialists 
to figure out for them something so simple as 
their income tax, or their insurance dividends, 
—and the “‘shark”’ loan companies have become 
wealthy from people who have studied ‘‘math” 
for eight or ten years, and yet who cannot 
compute six per-cent interest charges. Students 
study science throughout most of the grades of 
the elementary and secondary schools, and 
yet the doctors’ and hospitals’ files bear tes- 
timony to the fact that they still do not know 
how to give the most basic protection to their 
bodies. Students study the social sciences for far 
more than two years and yet churches are 
empty, jails are crowded, and divorce and dis- 
agreement are the order of the day. Students 
study home economics, auto mechanics, and 
manual training for more than two years, and 
yet many women can neither cook nor sew, 
many men cannot change a tire, and other ex- 
manual training students would have poor 
success at building a dog house. 

2) What little foreign language a student does 
learnis quickly forgotten. Again the answer to this 
argument is—obviously. Mental atrophy is no 
respecter of subject matter. Whenever any 
skill or knowledge is not used, atrophy usually 
results. It is obvious that students forget the 
principles which they learned in the other sub- 
ject matter areas, just as they do a foreign lan- 
guage. Take away the dates 1492, 1776, 1898 
and 1918 and I doubt that many Americans 
remember much history. To most ex-geography 
students Baden Baden suggests first words of a 
popular song such as “Hay Bob-a-Ree-Bob.”’ 


3) There is no field in which such poor teaching 
and learning takes place. The best answer to this 
accusation may well have been supplied by 
Leon Mones’ who insists that there is nothing 
wrong with foreign language except there is not 
enough of it. Mones requests that foreign lan- 
guage teachers merely be given students and 
the time and materials enough to teach. To 
any one who thinks, the causes of poor foreign 
language teaching and learning are apparent: 
the courses are too short, and the public ex- 
pects too much in view of that circumstance. 

4) Read about the country and its people in 
English rather than in the foreign language. Few 
foreign language teachers would deny that as 
concerns culture and civilization information, 
the student could learn more in less time if such 
information were pursued in English. However, 
a true feeling for a language and the people who 
speak it can only come from experiences with 
and in the language. The writer devotes many 
class hours to the teaching of Spanish songs and 
poetry. He finds that even his duller students 
make very accurate deductions concerning 
Spanish manners, customs and character by 
their practice with these media of language 
learning. It is only reasonable to assume that 
one can learn France best by studying France in 
French. 

5) Foreign language study is more detri- 
mental than beneficial to the improvement of 
English. There have been numerous studies 
that have proved conclusively that: 1. foreign 
language study often causes confusion in Eng- 
lish punctuation, and 2. the wide usage of 
cognate words causes poor habits of spelling. 
However, there have been many other studies 
that have shown just as conclusively that only 
foreign language study can cause the language 
awareness that makes for good English usages. 
Almost any student will admit that his first 


truly functional knowledge of English grammar | 


was learned in a foreign language class. The 
answer to this problem is really simple, of one 
of the major objectives of foreign language 


* Henry Grattan Doyle, ‘‘Some Intellectually Dishonest 
Arguments—and Some That Are Plain Dumb—Against 
the Study of Foreign Languages,” Hispania, XXVI (1943), 
pp. 171-179. 

7 Leon Mones, “What is Wrong with Language Teach- 
ing,” Foreign Language News, 18: 1-2 (May 1943). 
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teaching be the improvement of English, good 
results will be achieved. 

6) Europeans, who are often multilingual, are 
always at war. Of course such a reason as the 
above for not studying a foreign language is 
nonsensical to any literate person. The most 
superficial study of European history and geog- 
raphy will show the true causes for war in that 
region. It is logical to assume that without the 
European’s knowledge of many languages, 
there would have been even more wars. 


(3) Let’s stop fighting each other for students 


The almost complete demise of the classical 
languages in the public school curricula is an 
example of the result that can be attained by 
internecine warfare among language specialists. 
Just as in another era the argument was not 
really the classical languages or the modern 
languages, but rather the classical languages 
and the modern languages; now the argument is 
not French or Spanish or German, but rather 
French and Spanish and German. Language 
teachers must stop fighting one another and 
fight together for the rightful place of foreign 
language study in the curriculum. 


(4) Let’s make claims for values we can prove 
and let’s establish objectives that can be achieved 


Grant the average foreign language teacher 
time enough to warm up to his subject and he 
will assure you that there is no other subject 
in the curriculum that provides the disciplinary 
characteristics of foreign language study. Why 
he should deem that the study of French or 
German or Spanish will make a student more 
meticulous, more inclined to be accurate, more 
prone to complete a job before he quits it than 
will mathematics or science or music or social 
science, for that matter, defies comprehension. 
Obviously, such a claim for foreign language 
study cannot be proved, and any disciplinary 
habits that may be acquired by the student 
from such study is certainly coincidental. 

Another claim by foreign language teachers 
is the supposed automatic transfer of learning 
that will assure the improvement of a given 
Student’s English. Psychologists long ago 
proved that transfer of learning only comes when 
such is purposely taught and encouraged. It is 
true that the study of a foreign language can 
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help to improve one’s knowledge and usage of 
English. But such improvement will only result 
if the improvement of English be made one of 
the main objectives of foreign language in- 
structions. 

Many foreign language teachers attempt to 
prove the practical values of foreign language 
learning. Most of us will agree that foreign lan- 
guage study values are cultural rather than 
practical. Most of us feel that all courses need 
not be “bread and butter” courses, because man 
must not only live, he must also find satisfaction 
in living. Alexander Kroff suggests that in our 
zeal to secure practical or purely vocational 
education that ‘‘We are producing grade A 
physicists and grade D humans.’’® 

Kroff lists as his reasons for foreign language 
study the following: 


1. Tool for business, industry and commerce 

2. A research tool 

3. An aid to a liberal education 

4. An aid to literary and cultural apprecia- 
tion 

5. A help towards understanding and ap- 


preciating our own culture 

6. Affords a means of “‘rethinking”’ ideas 

7. Helps to develop tolerance and interna- 
tional understanding. 


Some time ago the writer, as a part of a 
doctoral dissertation project, made an investi- 
gation of foreign language programs in ninety- 
seven Negro colleges. Among other data ob- 
tained he found that in very few instances did 
the objectives as stated by his correspondents 
or as they were printed in the college bulletins 
have much likelihood of being achieved. For 
example, the typical list of objectives for a two 
year (twelve semester hours) foreign language 
program was as follows: 


1. The ability to read, write, speak and com- 
prehend and language spoken 

2. A knowledge of the culture (sociological 
sense) of the peoples who speak the lan- 
guage 

3. An understanding of and appreciation 
for a “‘one world”’ philosophy 


* Alexander Kroff, “Why Study Foreign Languages?”, 
Modern Language Journal, Vol. 34, 1950, pp. 209-215. 
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4. The improvement of English 
5. The integration of a foreign language with 
other curricular offerings. 


Obviously, the most cryptic but yet justifiable 
comment for such a list of suggestions should be 
‘“nonsense.’’ The most optimistic of those of us 
who teach a foreign language would hardly 
admit that we could achieve more than one or 
two of the abilities described in objective num- 
ber one of the list with a two year foreign lan- 
guage program. 

The writer repeats that it is vital that foreign 
language teachers establish objectives that can 
be achieved. He rejects on principle the argu- 
ment that foreign language study is only profit- 
able for the gifted child. Professor James B. 
Tharp of Ohio State University in an article 
published in the Modern Language Journal® has 
perhaps arrived at the best set of guiding prin- 
ciples for the average foreign language program. 
Tharp suggests that we have a set of reasonable 
objectives, differentiated to fit the students we 
teach. He insists that the success or failure of 


teachers to achieve their objectives depend up- 
on the motives that guide the students toward 
such study. Tharp believes that the foreign 
language interests of students are of a three- 
fold variety: 


“1. Those who are curious about the people 
and the country. 
2. Those who are interested linguistically, 
and 
3. Those who are interested vocationally.” 


He suggests by implication that teachers teach 
to prepare two types of students: (1) apprecia- 
tive amateurs and (2) those who will continue 
their study and become specialists. 

So we come back to the question—Quo 
Vadis? Again the writer offers the suggestion: 
Vade Mecum, in the direction of purpose, 
practicality and common sense. 

K. C. MILLER 

Southern University 


® James B. Tharp, “Interest Without Mastery,” AJod- 
ern Language Journal, Vol. XVII, 1932-33, p. 173. 


When people speak of learning an FL they usually mean acquiring the ability to use 
that FL in ways comparable to those in which it is used by natives. It is curious to 
observe how few people, even educated people, even teachers of language, find it 
necessary to examine this notion critically—an examination that would soon reveal 
to them that this goal is not within easy reach, that, on the contrary, it is at the end 
of a long, if attractive road.... People do not, generally, distinguish between a 
smattering of a foreign tongue and a real knowledge of it. . . . People who know that 
many of our 14-year-olds with nine years of training behind them are unable to grasp 
the complete meaning of a very simple English text, or that many high school gradu- 
ates are unable to write or speak English correctly, [nevertheless say and believe] 


that, in six weeks, soldiers learned to make speeches in the foreign tongue... . It is 
almost unbelievable how many credulous souls there are who believe that the ‘learn- 
ing’ of an FL is a ‘cinch,’ that anybody can ‘pick it up’ in his leisure time... . No 


wonder that a ridiculously unwarranted proficiency is often expected of our boys and 


girls after a short period of instruction. 


—M. S. PARGMENT 
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University of Alabama, University, Alabama. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

Promotions: W. J. Sensing to Assistant Professor 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Mary Elizabeth Storer—John Hay 
Whitney Foundation Visiting Professor— 
from Beloit College 

Promotions: Robert L. Crispin to Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Blair Hanson to Professor 

Mildred J. Ludwig to Associate Professor 
The American University, Washington 16, D. C. De- 
partment of Language. 

Appointments: Michael Sushko—from George- 
town University 

Amherst College, Amherst, Massachusetts. Depart- 
ments of Romance Languages and German. 

Leaves of Absence: F. K. Turgeon—second 
semester 1955-1956—travel and study 

Promotions: E. A. Johnson, Jr. to Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Murray B. Peppard to Associate Professor 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
Departments of German and Romance Languages. 

Leaves of Absence: J. Wesley Thomas—Visiting 
Professor at University of Hamburg 

Promotions: Malcolm D. McLean to Associate 
Professor 

Robert Morgenroth to Assistant Professor 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois. Depart- 
ment of French. 

Appointments: William Ryding—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Western State College, Macomb, 
Illinois 

Retirements: Joseph Alexis—2 years of service 
Ball State Teachers’ College, Muncie, Indiana. De- 
partment of Foreign Languages. 

Leaves of Absence: Dean B. Coen—graduate 

study at Indiana University 
Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. Department of 
Foreign Languages. 

Promotions: Robert W. Elliott to Professor 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. Department of 
French. 

Appointments: Klara Porter—from MacMurray 

College 
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Leaves of Absence: George B. Daniel, Jr.—com- 
pletion of doctorate at Yale University 
Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia. Depart- 

ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Alice Armfield 

Leaves of Absence: G. Wm. Hettler—graduate 
work at Columbia University 

Return from Leave: E. D. McKenzie—second 
semester sabbatical—in Paris 

Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. Departments of German and French. 

Appointments: James Bentley—Associate Profes- 
sor 

Fred Opperman—Associate Professor 

Deaths: Anthony Constans—December 3, 1954 

Promotions: Dorothy C. Ward to Assistant Profes- 
sor 

Retirements: Austin Prodoehl—34 years of service 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Resignations: John Conway—to Registrar of Col- 
lege of Business Administration at Boston 
College 

Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Promotions: Camillo P. Merlino to Chairman of 
Department 

Retirements: Samuel M. Waxman—45 years of 
service 

George E. Washburn—32 years of service 

Leave of Absence: Solomon Lipp—Smith-Mundt 
grant to Guatemala (2nd semester) 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. Department of Foreign Languages. 

Return from Leave: Anthony Baynard—from 

study at University of Michigan 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Promotions: Arthur R. Watkins to Acting Chair 
man of Department 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C. 
Departments of French and Spanish. 

Appointments: Robert John Gregg—Assistant 

Professor—from Belfast High School 


* Only personnel with the rank of Assistant Professor 
and above is included in this compilation. 
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Kurt Weinberg—Visiting Lecturer—from State 
University of Iowa 
Promotions: Gérard Tougas to Assistant Professor 
Resignations: Lester Pronger—post-graduate 
studies at Harvard University 
Louis Le Gall—leaving profession 
Charles Vyner Brooke 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, New York. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 
Appointments: Wallace Fowlie—Professor—from 
Bennington College 
Promotions: Juliette Carnus to Professor 
Armand Bégué to Associate Professor 
Dante Negro to Assistant Professor 
Retirements: Héléne Harvitt—25 years of service 
Herlinda Seris—17 years of service 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Henry Kucera—Assistant Profes- 
sor 
Leaves of Absence: Edward J. Brown 
Promotions: Lewis H. Gordon to Professor 
Edward J. Brown to Professor 
Durand Echeverria to Associate Professor 
Robert Minshall to Assistant Professor 
Alan S. Trueblood to Associate Professor 
Return from Leave: W. Freeman Twaddell—from 
Egypt 
William L. Fichter—from Spain 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. De- 
partment of German. 
Promotions: Myra R. Jessen to Professor 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana. Depart- 
ment of Modern Foreign Languages. 
Promotions: Christo Mocas to Associate Professor 
Retirements: T. G. Wesenberg—36 years of serv- 


ice 
Return from Leave: Esther Renfrew—from 
France 


University of California, Berkeley, California. De- 
partment of French. 
Appointments: Jean Guédénet—Associate Profes- 
sor—from University of Oregon 
Leaves of Absence: Francis J. Carmody—sab- 
batical leave 
Irving Putter—sabbatical leave 
Promotions: Irving Putter to Associate Professor 
Resignations: J. Robert Loy 
Retirements: A. H. Rowbotham—31 years of 
service 
University of California, Los Angeles, California. 
Department of Germanic Languages. 
Appointments: Robert R. Heitner—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Washington University 
Promotions: Victor A. Oswald, Jr. to Professor 
Erik Wahlgren to Professor 


T. H. Wilbur to Assistant Professor 
Carleton College, Ottawa, Ontario. Department of 
French. 

Appointments: 
French 

Leaves of Absence: James S. Tassie—Visiting As- 
sistant Professor for the ‘Humanities in 
French” program at M.I.T. 

Resignations: Douglas G. Creighton—to Beloit 
College 

Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tennessee. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Promotions: Carey S. Crantford to Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Resignations: Werner Fries—to College of Charles- 
ton 

Return from Leave: Carey S. Crantford—from 
Tulane University 

Catholic University, Washington, D. C. Depart- 
ment of German. 

Deaths: Paul G. Gleis—July 11, 1955 

Centre College, Danville, Kentucky. Department of 
Modern Languages. 

Promotions: Blanche C. Hodgkins to Assistant 

Professor 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Department 
of Romance Languages 

Appointments: Elizabeth Barineau—Associate 
Professor—from Agnes Scott College 

Allen W. Phillips—Assistant Professor—from 
University of Michigan 

Bernard Weinberg—Professor—from North- 
western University 

Retirements: Carlos Castillo—37 years of service. 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Leaves of Absence: Robert Cardew—February to 
September 1956—study at Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale 

Return from Leave: Georges Védier—from Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

City College of New York, New York, New York. 
Department of Germanic and Slavic Languages. 

Leaves of Absence: Sol Liptzin—sabbatical Fall 

1955—creative writing 
Max Weinreich—sabbatical Fall 1955—research 

Promotions: Herbert R. Liedke to Associate Pro- 

fessor 
Ciark University, Worcester, Massachusetts. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

Promotions: Raymond E. Barbera to Assistant 
Professor 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Department of 
Foreign Languages. 

Promotions: Dorothy Bochmann to Assistant Pro- 

fessor 


Grant E. Kaiser—lecturer in 
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University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Leaves of Absence: Roy Cox—to study the in- 
dividual and group compulsions in the narra- 
tive works of Duhamel 

José de Onis—to study the Attitude of Spanish 
American Writers to the United States 
Promotions: Charles Clark to Assistant Professor 
José de Onis to Professor 
Columbia University, New York, New York. De- 
partments of French and Germanic Languages. 
Deaths: Wilhelm Braun—1954 
Arthur F. J. Remy—1954 

Leaves of Absence: Carl F. Bayerschmidt—re- 
search 

Promotions: Pierre Clamens to Associate Professor 

Wm. T. H. Jackson to Associate Professor 
Michel Riffaterre to Assistant Professor 
Jack Stein to Associate Professor 
Return from Leave: Nathan Edelman—from re- 
search in France 
Benjamin Hunningher—from Holland 
Helen M. Mustard—from Austria 
Justin O’Brien—from France—February 1956 
Jack Stein—from Germany 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. Department 
of German. 

Appointments: Ian Loram—Assistant Professor 
September 1954—from Northwestern Uni- 
versity 

Retirements: Erich Kahler—6 years of service 

Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Joseph R. Kupcek—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Denver University 

Deaths: A. A. Klammer—June 1953 

Promotions: Paul Sorrentino to Assistant Profes- 
sor 

Resignations: Alexandre Goulet 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire. De- 
partment of German. 

Promotions: Stephan J. Schlossmacher to Profes- 
sor 

Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina. De- 
partments of German and Spanish. 

Leaves of Absence: Howard French—one year—to 
University of Tiibingen 

Hunter Peak—Professor of English—to Lima, 
Peru—two years 
University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Kimberley S. Roberts—Chairman 
of Department—from Cedar Crest College 

Resignations: Edna C. Fredrick 

Retirements: Edwin C. Byam—30 years of service 

Denison University, Granville, Ohio. Department of 
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Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Guy Stern—Assistant Professor— 
from Columbia University 

Deaths: Ruth Koerber—October 1954 

Leaves of Absence: Fred L. Preston—travel and 
study in France—second semester 1955-56 

Charles Steele—first semester—study at Ohio 
State University 
Promotions: Charles Steele to Assistant Professor 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Leaves of Absence: Woodrow L. Most—first 
semester—to study foreign language labora- 
tories in the United States 

LeGrand Tennis—second semester—travel and 
study in Europe 

L. H. Turk—second semester—travel in Spain 
and West Indies 

Promotions: Edith Sublette to Professor 

LeGrand Tennis to Professor 
Morris Wachs to Assistant Professor 
Return from Leave: Ruth Grace—from Paris and 
Europe 
Edith Sublette—from Colombia, South America 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. De- 
partments of Romance Languages and German. 

Appointments: Herbert Salinger—Professor— 
from Grinnell College 

Leaves of Absence: J. J. Demorest—research in 
France 1955-1956 

Thos. H. Cordle—research 
Switzerland 1955-1956 

Return from Leave: Wm. C. Archie—spring 

semester 1955—from research in France 
Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana. Department 
of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Mary Lane Charles—from West- 
ern College for Women 

Leaves of Absence: Allen D. Hole—sabbatical at 
Le Chambre-sur-Lignon 

Elmira College, Elmira, New York. Department of 
Modern Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Thomas Montgomery—Assistant 
Professor—from University of Wichita 

Leaves of Absence: Margaret Frey—study at 
University of Wisconsin 

Emory University, Emory University, Georgia. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Hyme Loss—Visiting Professor— 
from Carleton College 

Leaves of Absence: James M. Smith—travel and 
research 

University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Harold B. Segel—Assistant Profes- 
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Leaves of Absence: Jindrich Kucera—Ford Fel- 
lowship—research at Harvard and other cen- 


ters 

Promotions: Bernard Aratowsky to Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Resignations: Jindrich Kucera—to Brown Univer- 
sity 


Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 
Deaths: Arthur Seymour—January 2, 1955 
Leaves of Absence: Heberto Lacayo—to teach in 
Mexico 
Wilson Micks—travel tour of western United 
States 
Promotions: Carl Keul to Assistant Professor. 
Fordham University, New York, New York. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 
Leaves of Absence: John Winter—sabbatical leave 
—for research in 17th century French culture 
Promotions: Jean Misrahi to Professor 
Return from Leave: Fernand Vial—from sabbati- 
cal and Fulbright Grant for advanced research 
in France 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. Departments of Romance Languages and 
German. 
Leaves of Absence: John Griffin—graduate study 
in France 
Promotions: Paul P. Martin—to Associate Profes- 
sor 
Luis J. Navascues to Professor 
Peter Seadle to Assistant Professor 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. Institute 
of Languages and Linguistics. 
Appointments: F. D. Eddy 
Resignations: Serge Obolensky 
R. B. Jones 
The George Washington University, Washington, 
D. C. Department of German. 
Appointments: James Cecil King—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from St. Alban’s School for Boys 
Return from Leave: Wolfram K. Legner—from 
sabbatical in Munich—second semester 1954— 
1955 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. Department of 
Modern Foreign Languages. 
Appointments: F. Andrew Brown—Associate Pro- 
fessor—from University of Michigan 
Leaves of Absence: O. H. Hauptmann—second 
semester 1955-1956—Guggenheim Fellow- 


ship for work on Judeo-Spanish Biblical mss. 
in Spain 
Resignations: Herman Salinger—to Duke Univer- 
sity 
Hamilton College, Clinton, New York. Department 
of German. 


Promotions: Robert M. Browning to Associate 
Professor 
Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana. Departments 
of German and Spanish. 
Promotions: Paul B. Keach to Associate Professor 
Return from Leave: Emma May Hill—from 
graduate study at the University of Wisconsin 
Hardin Simmons University, Abilene, Texas. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 
Promotions: Mrs. E. M. Collier to Assistant Pro- 
fessor 
Resignations: Mrs. S. C. Rodgers 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Departments of Romance Languages and Literatures 
and Germanic Languages and Literatures. 
Appointments: Stephen Gilman—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Ohio State University 
Wolfgang Kayser—Visiting Professor—from 





Gottingen 
Retirements: Heinrich Schneider—7 years of 
service 


Return from Leave: Stuart Atkins—sabbatical 
year abroad 
Charles Singleton—from Italy—Fulbright Grant 
and Guggenheim Fellowship 
University of Houston, Houston, Texas. Division of 
Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Américo Castro—Special Profes- 
sor of Spanish—from Princeton University 
Professor Emeritus 

Promotions: Elizabeth Brandon to Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Hunter College, New York, New York. Department 
of German. 

Deaths: Adolph Busse—July 8, 1954 

The College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho. Department 
of French and Spanish. 

Appointments: William E. Wallace—Assistant 
Professor—from University of Idaho 

Resignations: Charity Williams 

Maya Suck 
Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho. Foreign Lan- 
guage Department. 

Promotions: Betty Rhodenbaugh to Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Departments 
of French, German, Spanish and Italian. 

Leaves of Absence: Robert Hallowell—first semes- 
ter—tresearch in French libraries on Louis des 
Masures 

Henry R. Kahane—to spend year in Greece to 
write “Modern Greek Structural Gram- 
mar” 

Detley Schumann—research 

Promotions: J. H. D. Allen to Professor 

Fred Ellison to Assistant Professor 
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Mimi I. Jehle to Associate Professor 
Return from Leave: Francis J. Nock—from Ger- 
many 
Ernst A. Philippson—from Germany 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. Depart- 
ments of German, French and Italian, Spanish and 
Portuguese. 
Appointments: Joel Hunt—Assistant Professor— 
from Princeton University 
Sal Saporta—Assistant Professor—from Uni- 
versity of Illinois 
Leaves of Absence: Robert Champigny—1955- 
1956—Ford Fellowship to France 
A. Lytton Sells—second semester 1955-1956— 
research 
Promotions: Henry H. H. Remak to Associate 
Professor 
Return from Leave: Francis W. Gravit—second 
semester 1954-1955—from France 
Lander MacClintock—first semester 1954-1955 
—from France and Italy 
Walter Poesse—from research in Spain 
Merle E. Simmons—from research in Spain 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 
Appointments: Alfredo Roggiano—from Univer- 
sity of New Mexico 
Promotions: Alexandre Aspel to Professor 
Retirements: Jerénimo Mallo—12 years of service 
Return from Leave: Alexandre Aspel—from 
France 
The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Department of Romance Languages. 
Appointments: Thomas R. Hart, Jr.—Assistant 
Professor—from Harvard University 
Deaths: Emile Malakis—June 20, 1954 
Resignations: Bruce W. Wardropper—to Ohio 
State University 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Resignations: Eduardo Betoret 
Richard A. Mazzara 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 
Leaves of Absence: Robert E. Pyle—continued 
graduate study at Columbia University 
Return from Leave: Dorothy B. Pettis—from 
Paris, France 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Department of 
Foreign Languages. 
Promotions: Alberto Pamies to Professor 
Jacques J. Engerrand to Professor 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. De- 
partment of Modern Foreign Languages. 
Leaves of Absence: John H. Ubben—research in 
Germany 
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Norman H. Binger-—guest observer in West 
Germany 
Return from Leave: Albert Server—from Spain 
Paul K. Whitaker—from California 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. Department of 
Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Pierre Guedenet—Associate Pro- 

fessor—from Hunter College 

Deaths: W. Ray Ashford—December 26, 1954 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. De- 
partment of German. 

Change of Duty: as of July 1, 1955, Robert P. 

More gave up headship of the Department. 
These duties were taken over by John S. 
Tremper. 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 
Leaves of Absence: M. E. Erickson—second 
semester 1955-1956—study in Europe 
H. A. Major—second semester 1955-1956— 
study in France 
Promotions: A. B. Gaarder to Associate Professor 
Carl Hammer to Professor 
Resignations: Alfred S. Hayes—to enter business 
Return from Leave: Carl Hammer—from Ford 
Foundation Grant—study at Princeton and 
Columbia and Germany 
John T. Krumpelmann—from Fulbright lecture- 
ship in Germany 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota. Depart- 
ment of Spanish. 

Resignations: Helen Morgan—to teach in Turkey 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Illinois. Depart- 
ment of Modern Foreign Languages. 

Promotions: Susanne Robbins to Associate Profes- 

sor 
University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 
Appointments: H. H. Arnold—Professor—from 
Pennsylvania State College 
Leaves of Absence: Marguerite C. Rand—from 
research in Spain 
William R. Quynn—from research in France 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Robert L. Beare—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Princeton University 
J. S. Tassie—Visiting Assistant Professor— 
from Carleton College 
Deaths: Ernest F. Langley—Professor Emeritus— 
September 22, 1954 

Resignations: Charles W. Rosen—to enter field of 

music 

Retirements: Frederick Bodmer—7 years of service 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada. Department 
of Romance Languages. 
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Appointments: Michel Euvrard—Visiting As- 
sistant Professor—from France 

Retirements: Madame L. T. Furness—37 years of 
service 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Departments of 
Romantic Languages and German. 

Promotions: Agnes Fowler to Associate Professor 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Deaths: Henry Y. Wilson—January 16, 1955 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

Leaves of Absence: Irving A. Leonard—research 

Robert J. Niess—research 
Anthony M. Pasquarieilo—research 

Promotions: Robert J. Niess to Professor 
James C. O’Neill to Associate Professor 

Return from Leave: Edward B. Hanim—from 
France 

Ernst Pulgram—from Italy 

Paul M. Spurlin—from France 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan. Department of Foreign Languages. 

Promotions: Herbert J. Gauerke to Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Delbert L. Gibson—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Wisconsin, Oberlin, United 
States Navy 

Leaves of Absence: Arthur W. Sirianni—continua- 
tion of Fulbright Grant for service in Italy 

Promotions: Stuart A. Gallacher to Professor 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Fernand Marty—Assistant Pro- 
fessor and Director of the Language Labora- 
tory 

Leaves of Absence: Rose Martin—1955-1956— 
Director of Studies, Middlebury College 
Graduate School of Spanish in Spain 

Return from Leave: Catherine Centeno—from 
Graduate School of Spanish in Spain 

Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois. Department 
of Modern Language. 

Promotions: Flora Ross to Chairmanship of 
Modern Language Department 

Resignations: H. Logan Cobb 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Department of German. 

Promotions: Lynwood G. Downs to Professor 
Edwin F. Menze to Associate Professor 
Frederick L. Pfeiffer to Associate Professor 
Herman Ramras to Chairman of Department 
Gina Wangsness to Associate Professor 


Montana State University, Missoula, Montana. De- 


partment of Foreign Languages. 


Appointments: Thais Lindstrom—Assistant Pro- 


fessor 
Ward Powell—Assistant Professor 
Promotions: Robert M. Burgess to Professor 
Resignations: Gunther M. Bonnin 


Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky. Divi- 


sion of Languages and Literature. 


Appointments: Arch L. Lacefield—Assistant Pro- 


fessor—from Campbellsville College 


Ethel Moore—Assistant Professor—from Bowl- 


ing Green High School, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachu- 
setts. Departments of French, German, Spanish and 
Italian. 


Appointments: Emily F. Brady—Assistant Profes- 


sor—from Elmira College 
Leaves of Absence: Concha de Albornoz—second 
semester—study and research in Paris 
Roberto Ruiz—work toward doctorate 
Frederic C. Sell—first semester—research, writ- 
ing and travel 
Resignations: Joachim Maass 
Return from Leave: Valentine Giamatti—from 
Rome, Italy 
Ruth J. Dean—from England and France 
Erika M. Meyer—from Germany 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 
Promotions: Harold Lionetti to Assistant Profes- 
sor 
Return from Leave: Boyd Carter—from Mexico 
and Central America 
Newcomb College, New Orleans, Louisiana. Depart- 
ment of French. 
Leaves of Absence: W. S. Woods—to conduct 
Newcomb’s new Junior Year Abroad program 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, New 
Hampshire. Department of Languages. 
Leaves of Absence: John S. Walsh—second semes- 
ter 1955—1956—travel 
Promotions: Ralph H. Cryesky to Assistant Pro- 
fessor 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. Department of Modern and Classical Lan- 
guages. 
Leaves of Absence: R. M. Duncan—second semes- 
ter—sabbatical to study and travel 
Robert J. Smutny 
Resignations: Mark J. Temmer 
Return from Leave: R. R. MacGurdy—from study 
in Spain on FAE fellowship 
M. R. Nason—from study and visiting profes- 
sorship in California at Berkeley 
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Sabine Ulibarri—second semester 1954~1955— 
from study at U.C.L.A. 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York. Department of Modern Foreign Languages. 
Return from Leave: Edward P. Shaw—from Paris 
New York University, Washington Square College, 
New York, New York. Department of German. 

Appointments: Edgar Lohner—Assistant Profes- 
sor—from Wake Forest College 

Promotions: Dorothea Berger to Assistant Profes- 
sor 

Return from Leave: Charlotte H. Pekary—from 
Germany 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. Department of Germanic Languages. 

Appointments: John G. Kunstmann—Professor 
and Chairman of Department—from Univer- 
sity of Chicago 

Leaves of Absence: W. P. Friederich—Fulbright 
lecturer at University of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. De- 
partments of Romance Languages and German. 

Leaves of Absence: Homero Castillo—fall quarter 
—research in Chile 

Promotions: Leland Phelps to Assistant Professor 

Norman B. Spector to Assistant Professor 

Resignations: Bernard Weinberg—to University 
of Chicago 

Return from Leave: W. F. Leopold—from Ger- 
many 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Department of Ro- 
mance Languages and Literatures. 

Leaves of Absence: W. Hayden Boyers—study and 
research in France 

Promotions: W. Hayden Boyers to Professor 

John C. Lapp to Professor 
John W. Kneller to Associate Professor 

Return from Leave: Lawrence A. Wilson—from 

Italy and France 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Department of Ger- 
man. 

Appointments: Walter Naumann—Visiting Lec- 
turer in German—from University of Wis- 
consin 

Retirements: J. A. Hess—28 years of service 

Return from Leave: P. G. Krauss—from Fulbright 
Research Grant in Germany 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Depart- 
ments of Romance Languages and German. 

Appointments: Juan B. Avalle-Arce—Assistant 
Professor—from Harvard University 

Joseph R. Reichard—Visiting Associate Profes- 

sor, Summer 1955—from Oberlin College 
Bruce W. Wardropper—Professor—from Johns 
Hopkins University 
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Deaths: Claude E. Anibal—March 21, 1955 
Leaves of Absence: George R. Havens—January-- 
June 1956—research leave 
Gabriel Pradal—research leave 
Retirements: Olin H. Moore—35 years of service 
Hans Sperber—21 years of service 
Return from Leave: Bernhard Blume—from study 
in Germany 
Stanly M. Sapon—from Harvard University 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 
Leaves of Absence: Daniel Cardenas—FAE fellow- 


ship 
W. A. Willibrand—sabbatical to study in 
Mexico 
Promotions: Lowell Dunham to Associate Profes- 
sor 


University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. Department 
of Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Edmundo Garcfa-Gir6n—Assist- 
ant Professor 

Maurice A. Lecuyer—Assistant Professor—from 
Queens College 
Leaves of Absence: D. M. Dougherty—spring 
term—research in France 
P. J. Powers—Ford Fellowship for study at 
Harvard University 
D. S. Willis—Ford Fellowship for study at the 
University of Kyoto, Japan 
University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. De- 
partment of French. 

Leaves of Absence: René de Chantal—to Paris for 
doctorate 

Park College, Parkville, Missouri. Department of 
Modern Foreign Languages. 

Promotions: Richard Stowe to Assistant Professor 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Departments of Romance Languages and 
German. 

Appointments: Alphonse Georges Juilland—As- 
sociate Professor—from University of Wash- 
ington 

Leaves of Absence: Carlos Claveria—research 

Joseph E. Gillet—spring term 1955-1956—re- 
search 

Carlos Lynes, Jr.—fall term 1955-1956—Ful- 
bright Grant 

Arnold G. Reichenberger—fall term—1955- 
1956 

Bodo L. O. Richter—Fellowship, Newberry 
Library, Chicago 

Promotions: Adolph D. Klarmann to Professor 

Bodo L. O. Richter to Assistant Professor 

Retirements: Hyacinthe Ubald Forest—33 years 
of service 
Return from Leave: Robert K. Bishop—research 
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Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. Departments of Romance Languages 
and German. 
Appointments: Donald W. Bleznick—Assistant 
Professor—from Ohio State University 
H. Tracy Sturcken—Assistant Professor—from 
Amherst College 
Leaves of Absence: Laurence LeSage—spring 
semester 1956—research in France 
Nora E. Wittman—research on language teach- 
ing in elementary schools 
Promotions: Cortland Eyer to Professor 
Retirements: Harrison H. Arnold—36 years of 
service 
Paul H. Daugherty—25 years of service 
Return from Leave: William B. Edgerton—from 
University of Michigan 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Department of Modern Languages. 
Retirements: Blossom H. Massey—37} years of 
service 
Pomona College, Claremont, California. Depart- 
ments of French, Spanish, German and Russian. 
Retirements: James White Crowell—25 years of 
service 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: F. Ayala—Visiting Professor— 
from Puerto Rico 
A. Hoog—Professor—from Smith College 
B. von Wiese—Visiting Professor—from Miin- 
ster, Germany 
Leaves of Absence: Bernhard Ulmer—research in 
Germany 
E. B. O. Borgerhoff—research in France 
Promotions: John Hughes to Assistant Professor 
E. L. King to Associate Professor 
Peter Spycher to Assistant Professor 
Return from Leave: G. F. Jones—1954-1955— 
from Germany 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. Department 
of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Richard M. Mikulski—Assistant 
Professor—from Rutgers University 
Leaves of Absence: George E. Smith—to work on 
doctorate at Indiana University 
Promotions: Earle S. Randall to Professor 
George E. Smith to Assistant Professor 
Resignations: Leonard Shaewitz 
Return from Leave: Hubert Jannach—from Aus- 
tria 
Queens College, Flushing, New York. Department of 
German. 
Return from Leave: Lienhard Bergel—spring 
semester—sabbatical 
R. Travis Hardaway—sabbatical 


Queens University, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. De- 
partment of French and Spanish. 

Leaves of Absence: A. M. Fox—temporary teach- 
ing post at Victoria College, University of 
Toronto 

Promotions: Glen Shortliffe to Professor 

Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Virginia. De- 
partment of German. 

Appointments: David Tatem—Assistant Professor 
—from Flora MacDonald College 

Resignations: George Lux 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia. Departments of Romance Languages and 
German. 

Appointments: Esther Metzenthin—Professor and 
Chairman of Department of German— 
formerly with Foreign Service of United 
States Department of State 

Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. Department of Ro- 
mance Languages. 

Promotions: Joseph Battista to Associate Profes- 
sor 

University of Rochester, Rochester, New York. De- 
partment of Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Manuel H. Guerra—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Buffalo State Teachers’ College 

Deaths: Ewald Appelt—August 9, 1954 

Leaves of Absence: Howard Harvey—second 
semester 1955-1956—to complete book on 
Cyrano de Bergerac 

Promotions: William Clark to Associate Professor 

Resignations: Carmen L. Rivera—travel and 
study in Spain 

Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois. Department of 
Languages and Literatures. 
Return from Leave: Lucile Blackfan—from France 
and Germany 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Department of Romance Languages. 
Appointments: Frank N. Dauster—Assistant Pro- 


fessor—from Wesleyan University, Con- 
necticut 

Promotions: Emilio G. Peruzzi to Assistant Pro- 
fessor 


St. John’s College of St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
New York. Department of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Rene deLecain—Assistant Profes- 
sor 
Resignations: Rev. Robert F. Rivard, C.M. 
Savannah State College, Savannah, Georgia. De- 
partment of Language and Literature. 
Appointments: W. Larkins—Assistant Professor 
from Southern University 
Thomas Saunders—Associate Professor and 
Chairman, English—from U. S. Army and 
study 
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Seattle University, Seattle, Washington. Department 
of Modern Languages. 

Return from Leave: F. J. Logan—from Paris 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New York. 
Department of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Lucie de Montoliu—Professor (re- 

appointment) 
Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. De- 
partment of Italian. 

Promotions: Ruth Young to Professor 
Resignations: Maria Arrighi—to reside in Italy 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. De- 

partment of Modern Languages. 

Leaves of Absence: Kenneth E. Cromer—to work 
toward doctorate at the University of Texas 

Resignations: David E. Frierson 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Department of German. 

Leaves of Absence: Harold von Hofe—Fulbright 

Research Grant at University of Munich 

Promotions: John T. Waterman to Associate Pro- 

fessor 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Charles Vyner Brooke—Associate 
Professor—from University of British Colum- 
bia 

Return from Leave: Hellmut A. Hartwig—from 
Bismarckschule, Hannover, Germany 

Southwestern University, Memphis, Tennessee. De- 
partments of French and German. 

Appointments: Emmett H. Anderson, Jr.—As- 
sociate Professor—Converse College 

Erwin William Goessling—Assistant Professor 
—from University of Illinois 

Resignations: George Raymond—to Northwestern 
University 

Return from Leave: Jared Wenger—from Europe 
Stanford University, Stanford, California. Depart- 
ment of Germanic and Romanic Languages. 

Appointments: F. W. Locke—Assistant Professor 
—from The Catholic University of America 

Deaths: William Leonard Schwartz—May 1955 

Promotions: Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr. to Professor 


Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


Department of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Franz Mautner—Associate Pro- 
fessor—from Sarah Lawrence College and 
Queens College 

Promotions: Hilde Cohn to Associate Professor 

Jeanne Theis to Assistant Professor 

Retirements: Lydia Baer—30 years of service 


Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia. Depart- 






» ment of Modern Languages. 


Appointments: Sonja P. Karsen—Assistant Profes- 
sor—from UNESCO 
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Resignations: Denah Levy—marriage 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Promotions: Frederick H. Jackson to Associate 

Professor 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. De- 
partment of Foreign Languages. 

Promotions: William W. Langebartel to Assistant 

Professor 
Resignations: Ruth Domincovich—to Drew Uni- 
versity 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. Departments of 
Germanic and Romance Languages. 

Appointments: J. H. Matluck—Assistant Profes- 

sor—from Northwestern University 

Leaves of Absence: W. P. Lehmann—Visiting Pro- 

fessor of Linguistics at University of Ankara, 
Turkey 

Retirements: Charles Holzwarth (to modified 

service)—10 years of service 

Return from Leave: L. M. Hollander—from Oslo, 

Norway 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 
Appointments: Egydio Romanenghi—Assistant 
Professor—from Louisiana State University 
W. H. Rothrock—Assistant Professor—from 
University of Texas and Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 
Leaves of Absence: Harlie L. Smith, Jr.—Grant 
under Smith-Mundt program to teach in the 
Ecole Normale Superieure, Port au Prince, 
Haiti 

Resignations: Jasmine S. Smoot 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. Depart- 
ment of Italian, Spanish and Portuguese. 

Promotions: B. M. Corrigan to Assistant Professor 

K. L. Levy to Assistant Professor 

J. A. Molinaro to Assistant Professor 

N. H. Tayler to Assistant Professor 
Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Edwin Alderson—Professor 

Retirements: Winona Stevens Jones—30 years of 

service 
Tufts University, Medford, Massachusetts. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Anthony L. Pellegrini—Assistant 

Professor—from Harvard University 

Promotions: Ruth Whittredge to Associate Profes- 

sor 

Retirements: Rufus King, USN—10 years of 

service 
Union College, Schenectady, New York. Department 
of Modern Languages. 
Promotions: Frederick A. Klemm to Professor 
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Leaves of Absence: Hans Hainebach—first semes- 
ter 1955-1956—research and study abroad 
Frederick A. Klemm—second semester 1955- 
1956—research and study abroad 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

Promotions: John Bingham to Assistant Professor 

Return from Leave: Earl Thomas—from year in 
Spain on a Ford Grant 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. Depart- 
ment of French. 

Deaths: Georgianna Conrow—Associate Professor 
Emeritus—November 19, 1954 

Retirements: John R. Miller—25 years of service 

Margaret de Schweihitz—34 years of service 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. De- 
partment of German. 

Appointments: James F. White—Associate Profes- 
sor and Chairman—from Cornell University 

Retirements: Fred Donald Carpenter—37 years 
of service 

Return from Leave: A. W. Wurthmann—from 
University of Michigan 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Leaves of Absence: Richard Strawn—Fulbright to 
Bordeaux, France for work on formation of 
Montaigne’s style 

Promotions: Henry J. Maxwell to Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. De- 
partments of German and Romance Languages. 

Appointments: James W. Marchant—Assistant 
Professor—from University of Michigan 

Deaths: Maurice Faure—Assistant Trofessor 
Emeritus—March 1, 1955 

Leaves of Absence: Ernst Abrahamson—research 

Liselotte Dieckmann—Guggenheim Fellowship 
Promotions: J. Wayne Conner to Associate Pro- 
fessor 
Sherman H. Eoff to Professor 
Resignations: Robert R. Heitner to UCLA 
Return from Leave: Milan S. La Du—from France 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. De- 
partments of Romance Languages and Germanic 
Languages and Literatures. 

Appointments: Peter Bruning—Assistant Profes- 
sor—from University of California at Berke- 
ley 

Eugene Dorfman—Assistant Professor—from 
Columbia University 

Leaves of Absence: Carlos Garcia-Prada—to com- 

plete book and travel 
Franz René Sommerfeld—study abroad 

Promotions: Robert L. Kahn to Assistant Profes- 

sor 





William H. Rey to Associate Professor 


Resignations: Alphonse Juilland—to University 


of Pennsylvania 
Return from Leave: A. Emerson Creore—from 
year in France on Ford Grant 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 
Leaves of Absence: A. O. Lindberg—Ford Faculty 
Fellowship to study in Germany and Sweden 
Promotions: Robert B. Knox to Acting Chairman 
of Department 
Annette Poulson to Assistant Professor 
Wayne University, Detroit 1, Michigan. Department 
of French. 
Leaves of Absence: Galia Nutlard—fall semester 
1955-1956—sabbatical for research in France 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts. De- 
partments of Italian, Spanish and French. 
Appointments: Concha Bret6n—Associate Profes- 
sor—from Wheaton College 
Marguerite Iknayan—from Columbia Univer- 
sity 
Deaths: Harriette Stripling—April 6, 1955 
Leaves of Absence: Angelina LaPiana—second 
semester—sabbatical 
Promotions: Grazia Avitabile to Associate Profes- 
sor 
Carlo Francois to Assistant Professor 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut. De- 
partment of German. 
Leaves of Absence: Arthur R. Schultz—second 
semester—travel and research in Germany 
Retirements: John C. Blankenagel—21 years of 
service 
Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 
Promotions: Elizabeth L. Moore to Professor 
Anita L. Martin to Professor and Acting De- 
partment Head 
Resignations: Mary Lane Charles to Earlham Col- 
lege 
Appointment: Martha O’Nan—Associate Profes- 
sor—from Elmhurst College 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. De- 
partments of German and Romance Languages. 
Appointments: Louise Kiefer—Lecturer—from 
Baldwin Wallace College 
Robert W. Kretsh—Assistant Professor—from 
Hunter College 
Promotions: Ruth Mulhauser to Professor and 
Chairman of Department of Romance Lan- 


guages 
Retirements: Kaethe F. Lepehne—30 years of 
service (emeritus) 
Return from Leave: Raoul Pelmont—from Stras- 
bourg, France 
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West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia. Departments of German and Romance Lan- 
guages. 
Promotions: Robert Ashburn to Head of Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages 
Victor J. Lemke to Professor and Head of De- 
partment of German 
A. E. Singer to Associate Professor 
Robert S. Stilwell to Associate Professor 
Rebecca Wade to Assistant Professor 
Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts. Depart- 
ment of French. 
Resignations: Elizabeth Miller 
Mrs. Luigi Pinacoli 
Return from Leave: Elizabeth Miller—in charge of 
Junior Year in France of Sweet Briar College 
Whittier College, Whittier, California. Department 
of Modern Languages. 
Leaves of Absence: James F. 
study 
Retirements: Alma M. Anderson—30 years of 
service 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. De- 
partment of Spanish, German, Classics. 
Appointments: Heinz H. K. Moenkemeyer—As- 
sistant Professor—from University of Penn- 
sylvania 
Deaths: Elsie Pokrantz—Professor Emeritus— 
August 24, 1955 
Leaves of Absence: Cecilia V. Sargent—study 
abroad in Spain 
Resignations: Elsie Pokrantz 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. De- 
partments of Spanish and Portuguese, and German. 
Appointments: Rafael Lapesa—Visiting Professor 


Marshall—foreign 
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—from University of Madrid 


Leaves of Absence: Renato Rosaldo—research 
during first semester; to teach at University of 
Arizona during second semester 

Promotions: E. R. Mulvihill to Professor 

Robert G. Sanchez to Associate Professor 

Resignations: Walter Naumann—to Ohio Univer- 
sity 

Return from Leave: Heinrich Henel—from Europe 

E. W. Hesse—research 

John D. Workman—from Europe 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. Department 
of Modern Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Melitta Gerhard—to Germany 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. Department of 
French. 

Promotions: Frances Guille to Professor 

Pauline Ihrag to Professor and Head of the De- 
partment 

Retirements: John W. Olthouse—44 years of serv- 
ice 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. De- 
partment of Modern and Classical Languages. 

Promotions: William H. Nelle to Associate Profes- 
sor 

Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. Depart- 
ments of French, and Spanish and Italian. 

Leaves of Absence—Georges May—director of 
Junior Year in France 1955-1956 

Promotions: Victor Brombert to Assistant Profes- 
sor 

Resignations: Peter Boyd-Bowman—to Kalama- 
zoo College 

Return from Leave: Howard Garey—from Paris 

Compiled by WM. MARION MILLER 


Perhaps of all the creations of man language is the most astonishing. 


—Gites Lytton STRACHEY 
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An Opportunity for Cooperation 


Two recent developments in curricular planning for the 
modern elementary school can be traced to the growing 
awareness of the pressing importance of adequately prepar- 
ing our children to communicate more effectively. At first 
blush these two new emphases may seem to be unrelated 
but in fact they have much to offer each other. 

The technological developments of recent years have 
so shrunk the distances between nations that the need for 
the ability to communicate with those using languages other 
than our own is constantly being realized. This increase in 
the emphasis on the importance of teaching foreign lan- 
guage has led to a searching examination of the proper 
time to begin such instruction. There is a growing consensus 
that there is a great deal of good to be gained by foreign 
language teaching at the elementary school level. It is 
true that there are a number of difficult problems involved 
but that they are by no means insurmountable can be seen 
from the number of school systems that have successfully 
implemented this theory. There is general agreement that 
such instruction should be largely at the aural level. 

Contemporaneously with this development, there has 
come about at the elementary school level a keen awareness 
of the necessity of teaching children to become more 
efficient communicators. Since communication by definition 
must be a two-way process and since most communication 
is oral rather than written, a great deal of attention is being 
given to the development of skills in the hitherto largely 
neglected area of listening. 

Until quite recently it seemed to be taken for granted 
that everyone knew how to listen. Closer examination re- 
veals, however, that by and large we are very poor lis- 
teners and that our comprehension and retention of the 


material we listen to is deplorably undeveloped. Happily, 
research is establishing rather incontrovertably that listen- 
ing is an art which can be taught and that such teaching 
has a measurable effect on the efficiency of listening. 

Listening instruction at the elementary school level in- 
volves several factors. There is an emphasis on developing 
good habits of giving close and courteous attention to 
what is being said. Such attention is more likely to be 
given when the listener has a purpose in listening and is 
aware of that purpose. This purpose, whether it be that of 
gathering information, securing enjoyment, or gaining new 
viewpoints, can best be attained by the listener who is 
trained to distinguish between a central theme and sup- 
porting details, between statements of fact and expressions 
of opinions. Such a listener must be skillful in evaluating 
that which he listens to in terms of the speaker’s knowledge 
of his subject and in terms of the content of the message 
itself. 

There is a great opportunity afforded here for mutual 
helpfulness between the teacher of foreign languages at the 
elementary school level and the child’s other teachers. The 
better the training in listening has been the more likely the 
pupil will be to profit from the aural approach to the teach- 
ing of a foreign language. On the other hand, the language 
teacher is in an ideal position to emphasize, develop, and 
strengthen the general listening abilities of elementary 
school children. Such an opportunity for cooperation should 
not be overlooked for in it lies the promise of greater teach- 
ing effectiveness for all concerned. 


Sam DUKER 


Brooklyn College 


French Literature by Television 


A course in French literature by television was given dur- 
ing the summer of 1954 by the Baltimore Junior College in 
cooperation with WBAL-TV. It was the author’s fascinat- 
ing experience to teach this course, believed to be the first 
of its kind in the Middle Atlantic area. The course con- 
sisted of a preliminary program to introduce and outline 
the curriculum, ten illustrated lectures on French literary 
landmarks, a make-up class in person for students who for 
some good reason missed a regular Monday evening class 
via TV, and a final examination written at the college one 
week after the conclusion of the course. 

We decided to call the course “‘“Great French Stories” 
and advertised it as a travelogue through France’s “‘realms 


of gold” from the immortal Song of Roland to the great 
literary monuments of the present day. There was some 
doubt at first about the possible popular appeal of such an 
undertaking, but the eventual enrolment in the course 
greatly exceeded our expectations. We had many students 
actually taking the course for college credit, hundreds of 
auditors, and judging from the general response, a sur- 
prisingly large number of viewers in spite of the genuine 
competition from other programs scheduled for 8:30 
Monday evenings. A viewer could become an auditor by 
applying for a copy of the syllabus prepared in some detail 
for a better understanding of the lectures. The course was 
conducted in English, and students were permitted to read 
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the weekly ‘“‘Great French Story” either in French or in a 
recommended translation. 

There was no prescribed textbook for the course. The 
Enoch Pratt Free Library and its many branches deserve 
much praise for their splendid efforts in providing the pub- 
lic with copies of the books discussed in the course, and this 
on very short notice inasmuch as the whole course moved 
from idea to reality with no loss of time. The students read 
Lytton Strachey’s Landmarks in French Literature as a 
companion to the works under weekly consideration. The 
ten lectures were devoted to The Song of Roland, Rabelais, 
Corneille, Moliére, Racine, Voltaire, Balzac (two works: 
Eugénie Grandet and Le Pére Goriot), Stendhal, and Mauriac. 
Our visual aids were by no means elaborate but were, it 
seems, quite effective. The set was rather simple, usually 
only the instructor’s desk, chair, blackboard, a map of 
France, and some appropriate “‘aid.” This might be a 
French postage stamp (showing, for example, “‘Céliméne 
dans le Misanthrope de Moliére)” or an illustration of 
Eugénie Grandet in Bédier and Hazard. We usually showed 
a picture of the author in question, and one evening used a 
sword and a horn borrowed from a Baltimore costume shop. 
Productionwise the course presented no serious problems. 

In his debut with the medium the teacher was presented 
with a few amusing problems, although at the time he did 
not relish the amusement. It was difficult at first to draw 
inspiration from a camera lens as a substitute for students’ 
stimulating faces. The difficulty was not lessened by the 
casualness of television veterans in the studio. I remember 
particularly the evening a lady wandered to the refrigerator 
across the room on another set and returned to lean on our 
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monitor and stare at me as she enjoyed a piece of cold fried 
chicken. It was somewhat enervating, to say the least, 
albeit our story that evening had to do with Gargantua and 
Pantagruel. But after a few weeks the teacher was more at 
ease and could relax as he lectured to his invisible class. 

What were the vocations and avocations of Maryland’s 
largest class? The range was wide and eloquent evidence 
that our subject matter was not esoteric in its appeal. We 
had regular high school and college students, elementary 
and secondary school teachers, one college professor of 
French literature, many salespeople and office employees, 
housewives, physicians and nurses, manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives, people with advanced academic background and 
people who were eager to absorb some higher education 
but who dreaded the embarrassment, as they put it, of 
visible membership in a formal class. 

Some students were admittedly rereading the master- 
pieces of French literature, others were reading them for 
the first time, but no one, and the testimony is abundant, 
regretted the experience. Our correspondents included some 
French people who were delighted with the experiment and 
expressed their gratitude that their literature was being 
so popularized without any sacrifice of the dignity that is 
its due. 

Many improvements are of course possible; the venture 
was experimental, the teacher a novice. But sub specie 
aelernitatis we believe the time and the energy well ex- 
pended, and we hope the example will be followed by many 
others. The cause is a noble one indeed. 

EUGENE F. MurPHyY 

The University of South Carolina 


Inconsistencies of Characterization in the Periquillo 


If Lizardi’s intention in writing the Periquillo was in 
fact the twofold one of both entertaining and instructing 
the reader, the construction of the work as a whole reflects 
the duality of purpose: a section of narrative is followed or 
interrupted by a section of moralizing commentary, form- 
ing a series of alternating blocks.! The lessons to be gained, 
instead of being implied in the telling of the incidents, are 
thus developed separately in numerous lengthy digressions, 
which reiterate the faults of Periquillo and serve as a re- 
minder that virtue and sin infallibly reap their own re- 
wards. Consciously violating the precept of action and 
morality intertwined, as he himself points out in the 
“Apologia” of the work, Lizardi follows the pattern of the 
Guzmén de Alfarache in this clear-cut separation of the 
two. It is interesting to note, however, that the part of the 
moralist in the case of the Periquillo is taken by the picaro 
himself after he has made a radical transformation in his 
way of life and in his ethical standards. Reviewing the 
previous actions of his entire career, supposedly for the 
edification of his children, he serves as the mouthpiece for 
the author in passing moral judgment upon the person he 
was in the past. But this moral judgment is not available 
to the protagonist of the narrative, who was not designed 
by the author to analyze the ways of his fellow men on 
anything but a very subjective and self-centered level, the 


picaro’s traditional unilateral view of life, at the time of the 
action of the story. The effect of such a pattern is to give 
the unreformed Periquillo the maximum of liberty with 
regard to the ethics of his deeds; in fact, Periquillo is not so 
much immoral as amoral, lacking completely the higher 
standard of values so amply supplied by his conscience as it 
surveys his former life after the reformation of his character 
takes place. 

Yet there are several instances in which the author, prob- 
ably through carelessness, puzzles the reader by allowing 
his protagonist to adopt a moral attitude contemporaneous 
with the occurrence of the incident being criticized. The 
result of the introduction of this attitude is to combine 
moralizing and action into one indivisible unit, which con- 
stitutes a temporary abandonment of the division of the 
two previously established by Lizardi. One such incon- 
sistency occurs when Periquillo becomes acquainted with 


1 A slightly abridged version of this article was read on 
December 27, 1952, at the meeting of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association in Boston. 

2 One recent edition of Lizardi’s work, in fact, has all of 
the moralizing passages in italics, and suggests that they 
may be omitted without breaking the continuity of the 
narration. 
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the fraudulent beggars. Although only curious and sur- 
prised when first informed of the methods used to swindle 
the charitable public, his mood immediately changes to one 
of indignation when he discovers that an innocent child is 
being mistreated in order to spur the generous impulses of 
potential donors: “...Supe con el mayor dolor que 
aquella indigna madre y despiadada mujer, pellizcaba al 
pobre inocente cuando pedia limosna, a fin de conmover a 
los fieles y excitar su caridad con la vehemencia de sus 
gritos. No me escandalicé poco con semejante inhumanidad. 

.. 8 The remark taken by itself might be overlooked as 
an example of a value judgment (although Periquillo is 
sufficiently impressed by this cruelty to make a major 
point of it when he informs upon the beggars later on in the 
same chapter) if it were not the introduction to an eloquent 
passage in which Periquillo denounces the evil ways of 
beggars, the stupidity and superstition of the ones who sup- 
port them, and the pseudo-religious falsities the beggars 
tell. What is needed, we are told, is the careful examination 
and reform of such practices. 

One cannot help but feel that these ideas and the senti- 
ment which they convey are inappropriate to the character 
of the protagonist as developed in the book up to this point. 
Carried away by his own, not Periquillo’s, protest, Lizardi 
has overlooked his previous method of putting com- 
mentary upon the action in the guise of advice which the 
reformed Periquillo gives to his children. The error could 
have been corrected partially by rewriting a single sentence, 
which, as it stands, introduces the lengthy passage of 
moralizing into the time of the incident: “Aturdido me 
quedé al escuchar tantos despropésitos juntos, y decia entre 
mi: ¢cémo es posible que no haya quien contenga estos 
abusos, y quien les ponga una mordaza a estos locos? . . . ’” 

Another lapse of characterization occurs in the episode 
of the egoist, whose debate with Periquillo on the subject 
of human relationships temporarily casts the protagonist 
in the réle of a preacher. When the egoist points out that 
one should be concerned only with what he himself suffers, 
Periquillo replies that even if he does not suffer, he is moved 
to pity by the sufferings of his fellow men, whom he must 
consider his brothers or parts of his own person. He con- 
tinues in the same vein, declaring that one does not seek 
friends for what one can obtain from them, aside from their 
esteem and advice. When the egoist retorts that he will 
seek only friends that can help him attain material wealth, 
Periquillo is unable to go on: “Escandalizado al escuchar 
tan inefables mA4ximas, mudé de conversaci6n y a poco rato 
me separé de su lado.’® Nor is he able to dismiss the matter 
lightly, for he feels compelled to tell the incident to his 
master, the colonel, on the following day, in the hope of re- 
ceiving an explanation of such unusual views. What is 
curious about Periquillo’s reaction, naturally, is that he has 
committed deeds that are far worse than the egoist’s theory. 
If the cultivation of friendships only for selfish and material 
ends were the least of Periquillo’s sins, he could almost be 
proud of his conduct. The history of his life before the in- 
cident dealing with the egoist, indeed, includes such pec- 
cadillos as swindling, theft, outrageous misappropriation of 
public funds, murder, and plundering a grave. The same 
Periquillo who is repelled by the idea of self-centered as- 
sociations has stolen and squandered the small legacy left 


his mother, seduced the mistress of the man who freed him 
from jail and gave him a home, had his own mistress 
seduced by a friend so that he would have an excuse to get 
rid of her, and treated his wife to beatings and starvation 
after he tired of her. In short, the Periquillo of the story 
acted frequently out of the same motives which he de- 
nounces here. By assigning ethical sentiments to him during 
the progress of the action, the author causes him to usurp 
the function of the reformed and moralizing Periquillo. 

There are other passages also, which although they are 
not apparent violations of the novel’s dual structure, create 
an atmosphere of inconsistency and contribute to a feeling 
of mistrust on the part of the reader. In this connection one 
thinks particularly of Periquillo’s compassion for a patient 
in the hospital, his shock at the idea of being a common 
thief, and his remarkably idealistic concealment from the 
authorities of the identity of his tormenter, Aguilucho, 
whom he did not want to harm since the poor fellow already 
had the burden of his crimes to bear. If it is stated in de- 
fense of the author here that Periquillo is meant to have a 
little kindness and sentiment in his nature even when he 
is doing wrong, then one must take the opposite side of the 
argument to classify as an inconsistency the absolute lack 
of such feelings in the incident in which Periquillo refuses 
a loan to a supplicant and needy relative, allows him to be 
beaten by his servants, and laughs at the injuries that have 
been inflicted.” 

The faults of the characterization of Periquillo noted 
may be considered as part of a more general carelessness 
which pervades the entire work and which, as critics such 
as Jefferson Rea Spell have noted, is apparent not only in 
the choice of words, but also in sentence and paragraph 
structure.® Lizardi himself admits to a lack of literary dis- 
cipline at the conclusion of the Periguillo, and confesses 
that he does not have the patience to reread his work, much 
less to correct it: “Yo mismo me avergiienzo de ver impresos 
errores que no adverti al tiempo de escribirlos. La facilidad 
con que escribo no prueba acierto. Escribo mil veces en 
medio de la distracci6én de mi familia y de mis amigos; pero 
esto no justifica mis errores, pues debia escribir con sosiego 
y sujetar mis escritos a la lima. . . . ”® This honest acknow!- 
edgment of defects suggests that the inconsistencies in 
portrayal of character are simply oversights on the part of 
Lizardi and that he might have noted and corrected them 
if he had taken the pains to do so. 

Even though their presence in the story tends to obscure 
a valid estimate of the character of the protagonist, how- 
ever, there is some compensating advantage in what they 
have to tell us of the author’s personality. It is not exag- 
gerating to say that Lizardi was more of a pamphleteer 


3 José Joaquin Fern4ndez de Lizardi, El Periquillo 
Sarniento, ed. Jefferson Rea Spell (Mexico, 1949), II, 270. 

‘ Ibid., p. 273. The italics are mine. 

5 Jbid., p. 326. 

6 Tbid., I, 331 and 346-348, and II, 55, respectively. 

7 Ibid., IIT, 108-109. 

8 Jefferson Rea Spell, The Life and Works of Jost 
Joaquin Fernéndez de Lizardi (Philadelphia, 1931), p. 87. 

* Fernandez de Lizardi, op. cit., III, 255. 
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than a novelist, and that the creation of the Periquillo was 
due in part to the author’s desire to avoid the effects of 
censorship. Writing in an era of revolution and social 
upheaval, it was natural for an intellectual of liberal tend- 
encies to protest against the injustices of his time. The fact 
that Lizardi could not confine his feelings to the moralizing 
passages and that they spilled over to color the presenta- 


Middlebury College Italian 


Ten full-expense scholarships, covering tuition, board 
and room, are offered as a part of the special program mark- 
ing the twenty-fifth anniversary session of the Middlebury 
College Italian Summer School (June 29—-August 16, 
1956). These scholarships, each in the amount of $330, are 
made possible through a gift of Dr. Cesare Barbieri, of 
New York City. They will be awarded, on a nation-wide 
competitive basis, to teachers at the elementary school, 
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tion of his principal character, should be interpreted as 
evidence of the extent to which the author was reflecting 
his personal reactions, perhaps his own experiences. As 
such, they must be judged as an indication of the warmth 
and sincerity of Lizardi’s humanitarian sentiments. 
Joun M. FEIN 
Duke University 


Summer School Scholarships 


high school and college levels who wish to improve their 
preparation for the teaching of Italian. Future teachers who 
will have the Bachelor’s degree by June 30, 1956, may also 
apply for these awards. Candidates may obtain application 
blanks from the Executive Secretary, Middlebury College 
Language Schools, Middlebury, Vermont. The closing date 
for submitting applications is April 1, 1956. 


From Dean Doyle’s Report on His Recent Trip to South America 


“T must testify to the tremendous increase in the effec- 
tiveness of our representatives in Latin America as com- 
pared to earlier impressions. The old criticism that North 
American representatives in Latin America cannot speak 
the Spanish or Portuguese language, and do not have warm 
friends among the people with whom they must work, is, in 
my experience, no longer justified, either with respect to 
American officials or American businessmen. During my 
recent trip I met only one of our countrymen, a man on an 


educational mission, who was “tongue-tied in Spanish.” 
The progress in this regard since I first visited Latin Amer- 
ica in 1916 is highly encouraging, and I am sure that our 
American-sponsored schools, with their general emphasis on 
instruction in both English and the national language, their 
studies of both cultures, and their bilingual students, teach- 
ers, and graduates, have contributed greatly to this record 
of progress. 


National Teacher Examinations to be Held on February 11, 1956 


Princeton, N. J., October 28. The National Teacher 
Examinations, prepared and administered annually by 
Educational Testing Service, will be given at 200 testing 
centers throughout the United States on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1956. 

At the one-day testing session a candidate may take the 
Common Examinations, which include tests in Professional 
Information, General Culture, English Expression, and 
Non-verbal Reasoning; and one or two of ten Optional 
Examinations designed to demonstrate mastery of subject 
matter to be taught. The college which a candidate is 
attending, or the school system in which he is seeking em- 
ployment, will advise him whether he should take the 


National Teacher Examinations and which of the Optional 
Examinations to select. 

Application forms and a Bulletin of Information de- 
scribing registration procedure and containing sample test 
questions may be obtained from college officials, school 
superintendents, or directly from the National Teacher 
Examinations, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau 
Street, Princeton, New Jersey. Completed applications, 
accompanied by proper examination fees, will be accepted 
by the ETS office during November and December, and in 
January so long as they are received before January 13. 
1956. 
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ROUSSEAU, JEAN-JACQUES. De l’inégalité parmi 
les hommes, préface et commentaires par J.-L. 
Lecercle. Paris: Editions Sociales, 1954. 


This is a very welcome edition of Rousseau’s Second 
Discourse (1755). This work raises several very important 
problems; one of them is related to the question of the unity 
of Rousseau’s thought. It is indeed common among super- 
ficial and hostile critics to repeat lazily in a superior way: 
“Rousseau is rife with contradictions.” And this is done 
in spite of the fact that Rousseau himself has said over and 
over again that all his books written up to 1762 formed a 
whole. But it is more convenient to dispose of the Citizen 
from Geneva by pointing out a few formulas taken out of 
their context. This is what is called a history of ideas. Thus 
one dispenses with reading the works of Rousseau and one 
is contented to repeat hasty judgments found in works of 
vulgarization. It is indeed so much easier to quote Voltaire’s 
letter accusing Rousseau of wanting to make men go on all 
fours! The narrow-mindedness of the philosophes, their 
crude materialism and their hypocrisy are so much more 
satisfying to middle-class intellectuals! And this is exactly 
why we must be very grateful to Mr. Lecercle for having 
taken the work of Rousseau seriously. In a very thoughtful 
introduction, Mr. Lecercle has tackled the question of the 
so-called contradictions in the work of Rousseau, and the 
conception of progress which the latter had. 

Mr. Lecercle studies, first, the sources of the second 
Discourse, and uses the learned work of Derathé to estab- 
lish them. I have said elsewhere that Derathé seems some- 
what unduly concerned with what he calls la science 
politique, rather than with the doctrines politiques, and this 
is why he stresses the influence of jurists, of Pufendorf, in 
particular. Mr. Lecercle then proceeds in insisting on the 
title of a work which Rousseau said he had started to write: 
La morale sensitive ou le matérialisme du sage. Professor Gil- 
son had also been preoccupied by the mention of this title, 
and there is a problem about the relationship between 
Rousseau’s views and the materialistic theories of the En- 
cyclo pédistes. I must say that one tends to be skeptical about 
the notion of materialism, when, today, matter is such an 
elusive term, and when the relationship between matter 
and energy is so startlingly evident. One wonders whether 
some philosophical discussions about materialism or ideal- 
ism are not rather empty. But Mr. Lecercle is to be con- 
gratulated for having quoted a most interesting passage of 
Engels who points out that the Hegelian principle of the 
negation of the negation is already present in Rousseau’s 

work, 

May we say that the translation of Cassirer’s The ques- 
tion of Rousseau, which was just published at the time of 
Columbia University’s Bicentennial celebration, reminds 


one of the arguments convincingly presented about the 
unity of Rousseau’s thought. We also find in F. C. Green's 
Rousseau and the idea of progress pertinent comments or 
the problems with which we have been concerned. Mr 
Lecercle, it is true, solves them in a different way, or, rather 
focuses the attention on the already dialectical method ac. 
cording to which Rousseau has sketched the history o! 
society. It would seem to us that Mr. Lecercle was noi 
quite fair to Schinz who, it must be said, did not alway; 
express himself very successfully. But Schinz saw clearl 
that, if Rousseau used many sources, he was, however 
unique in his treatment of them. Schinz also attracted the 
attention of readers to passages such as the one which is 
found in the Letire d M. de Beaumont where Rousseau ex- 
plicitly says that if originally man is good, free and happy 
it is because man is limited to his physical instincts only 
and Rousseau never intended to have men return to thei: 
primitive state. He is concerned with organizing society s 
that men will be free under the law. 

Finally, Mr. Lecercle asks why the memory of Rousseau 
is venerated. This is, he answers, because Rousseau gave a 
magnificent literary expression to the love of one for one’s 
country, to the love of liberty, to the love of people and t: 
the hatred of its exploiters. 

MARCEL FRANCON 
Harvard University 


RicHarps, I. A., ITALO EVANGELISTA AND 
CHRISTINE G1BsON, Italian Through Pictures 
Pocket Books, New York, 1955. Pp. xiv—274. 
Price: 35 cents. 


The latest in the language-through-pictures series fol- 
lows the same general pattern of the earlier volumes, with 
revisions necessary to meet the special needs of Italian 
Most of the criticism of Italian Through Pictures would 
therefore apply equally to the texts on French, Spanish, 
German, Hebrew and the original English Through Pic 
tures. 

Basically, each page is divided into four parts, and 4 
stick-figure drawing and comment are placed within each 
frame. By avoiding the use of English, the reader is en- 
couraged to think in the foreign language from the ver) 
start. Beginning with very short, simple sentences, the 
text enables the alert student to build up a good basic 
vocabulary (there are about 1000 words in the Italian book 
and learn many useful syntax patterns. There is an ade- 
quate elementary treatment of such everyday topics 45 
articles of clothing, telling time, kitchen utensils, parts o! 
the body, weather, animals, letter writing, measurements, 
means of transportation, the senses, etc. There are frequent 
question pages which may serve as tests and reviews. The 
answers are provided on following pages. 
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Italian Through Pictures contains the foundation for a 
good basic knowledge of Italian. Whether the average or 
even above-average student, however, can learn Italian 
by this method, without outside help, is another question. 
It seems difficult and awkward to convey through pictures 
alone many relatively simple concepts, such as the past 
and future tenses (pp. 12-14). Five pages (pp. 211-215) 
are devoted to an explanation of the principle of refraction 
in illustrating the meaning of the verb sembrare. (“La 
matila sembra storta quando entra nell’acqua.”’) The authors 
show their ingenuity in several other cases by resorting to 
scientific phenomena in order to get across some vocabulary 
or point of grammar. It may be true that one picture is 
worth a thousand words, but in these and other instances 
a few words of explanation would have obviated the need 
for many pictures. Can the student possibly grasp the 


‘difference between “Ella mi vede” and “Ella vede me” 
' (p. 39), both referring to the same drawing? The first five 
| pages devoted to “Jo sono qui, egli é la,” etc. leave the im- 


pression that the subject pronoun is regularly used in 
Italian. 

The introduction advises that the best way to learn 
proper pronunciation is of course from a good teacher, and 
warns against ‘“‘vocalizing the Italian’ without some pro- 
nunciation guide. An outline of Italian pronunciation is 


‘ offered; the treatment of the r and s, however, is incom- 


plete. It is pointed out that most words are stressed on the 


penultimate, but no device is used to indicate the many 
' exceptions. The hint given on page xi that the third person 
_ plural of all tenses of verbs is stressed on the third from 


> last syllable is not quite accurate. How about the future 


sabe se: 


Paye 


Ce 





tense? 


There is no question that thirty-five cents is a bargain 
price for a full-sized book like Italian Through Pictures. 
Its best use would probably be in conjunction with a gram- 
mar or with a teacher or for a person with some knowledge 
of the language. 

SEYMOUR RESNICK 

Rutgers University 


Jones, Matcotm Bancroft, Spanish Idioms. 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 1955, 
pp. vit 87. Price, $1.00. 


There is much excellent material bound inside the 


) paper covers of this slender book. Intended primarily for 


students who have done a minimum of one year’s work in 
Spanish, the text could serve as a valuable adjunct to 
almost any second-year grammar. Spanish Idioms might 
fit in very well also during the early or the middle part of 
an introductory course in conversation and composition at 
the second-year level. 

Such a work, as the author points out in his Preface, 
must necessarily be selective, since no attempt to cover the 
vast field of Spanish idiomatic expressions within the com- 
pass of one usable book would be possible. In the selection 
of idioms to be included, the compiler further states, he has 
resorted chiefly to Keniston’s Spanish Idiom List and 
Becker and Mora’s Spanish Idioms. No precise statement is 
made, however, as to the percentage of idioms actually 
taken from these lists, nor what other sources may have 
been utilized. 
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The text is divided into sixteen compact lessons, with 
a Review Lesson after every fourth lesson. Each regular 
lesson is divided into four parts: A list of idioms with their 
English translations; Exercise A (questions in Spanish to be 
answered orally); Exercise B (sentences in Spanish to be 
translated into English); and Exercise C (English sentences 
or translation to Spanish). The idiom lists are limited to 
fifteen entries per lesson, and Exercises A, B, and C 
normally have about fifteen sentences each. Review Les- 
sons have three exercises each: Exercise 1, a list of thirty 
review idioms to be matched with a scrambled set of Eng- 
lish equivalents; Exercise 2, a Spanish passage for transla- 
tion into English; and Exercise 3, an English passage to be 
put into Spanish. Neither idioms nor sentences in these re- 
views are numbered. There is a Verb Appendix giving the 
forms of the three conjugations for regular verbs, and such 
radical-changing, orthographic-changing, and _ irregular 
verbs as have been included in the text of the lessons. 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish Vocabularies com- 
plete the book. There is neither Table of Contents nor In- 
dex. 

Spanish Idioms could turn out to be “just what the 
doctor ordered” for filling gaps in many second-year 
Spanish course schedules. 

ROBERT AVRETT 

University of Tennessee 


GOETHE, JOHANN WOLFGANG VON. Faust. 
Edited by R-M. S. Heffner, Helmut Rehder, 
and W. F. Twadell. 3 volumes. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1950-1955. Pp. vii+ 
420, i+ 388, iv+177. $3.40, $3.40, $1.80. 


The Hefiner-Rehder-Twadell edition of Faust, now com- 
plete, brings to fruition a project that was conceived and 
executed in the best tradition of Goethe scholarship in 
America. Volumes I and II reproduce Parts I and II of the 
poem in their entirety, and volume III includes a complete 
German-English vocabulary with line references for varying 
connotations. All three volumes are printed in clear Roman 
type and bound between sturdy and attractive covers. 

The text of the new printing of the poem follows the 
authoritative version of the major editions, especially 
Hecker’s. But the punctuation, paragraphing, and spelling 
have been systematically modernized. Spellings conform to 
current usage. Only the orthography of the personal pro- 
noun of address, i.e. of “ihr” (216) or “Thr” (236), appears 
to be vexing. Punctuation and paragraphing favor Ameri- 
can analytical interpretation, and lower-case line initials 
focus attention upon the sentence as a unit of meaning. 

A 163 page introduction, intended for the student rather 
than the scholar, furnishes in eight chapters of fine print 
and lapidaric prose a broad and detailed background for 
reading Faust with understanding. In it the principal facts 
of Goethe’s life are related to the emergence of the poem, 
and the content of the pre-Goethean legend to the evolution 
of its composition. Moreover, the social and intellectual 
implications of the dramatic poem are examined against 
the canvas of Goethe’s time and evaluated in the light of 
nineteenth and twentieth century thought. Nearly one 
third of the exposition, which concludes with English sum- 
maries of the three stages of Part I (Urfaust, Fragment, Der 
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Tragédie erster Teil), is given over to a searching analysis 
of the structure of the poem and a spirited interpretation 
of its major and minor characters. Imagery and symbolism, 
style and form are each expounded with warmth and élan. 
The source and the force of the striving of Faust are spelled 
out in terms of energy and light, and the hidden order of the 
play is bared as the dramatic grouping of a Breughel. 

In addition to pointing up lexical and semantic devia- 
tions and illumining passages less easy of access, compre- 
hensive notes, appended to both parts of the poem, supply 
information which Goethe could presuppose in his im- 
mediate audience, but which the American student cannot 
be expected to command. Literary analogies, parallel pas- 
sages, interpretative opinions and “influences” which 
Goethe’s text constantly suggests are kept to a minimum, 
and no effort is made to supply all the materials and all the 
details that bear upon the poem. 

Slips, such as ‘‘Wetzlar, where (Goethe) practiced law” 
(I, 17) and “the eighteen-year-old hereditary duke of 
Weimar (in 1774)” (I, 5), are remarkably few in number. 
But the promise to challenge even the intermediate stu- 
dents to whom the editors especially desire to make Faust 
more accessible, is great indeed. To the more seasoned 
reader the new edition will most certainly convey afresh 
the exciting and rewarding insights which Heffner, Rehder, 
and Twadell shared with Buchwald and Witkowski on the 
one hand and with Goebel and Thomas on the other. 

J. ALAN PFEFFER 

The University of Buffalo 


HUEBENER, THEODORE, Op portunities in Foreign 
Languages. Vocational Guidance Manuals, 
Bronx 60, New York, 1955. 96 pp. $1.00. 


When, in the year 2000, a researcher undertakes to give 
the definitive history of ‘The Battle for Foreign Languages 
in Twentieth-Century American Education,” the name of 
Theodore Huebener will certainly stand high on the list 
of the most courageous, active, untiring and versatile 
paladins on the side of true culture and international 
understanding. 

In 96 brief pages, each of which is packed with informa- 
tion, the author tells, in simple, straightforward words, the 
never-too-often-repeated story of how languages can be 
made to pay, not merely in cultural and literary values, 
but in cold, hard dollars and cents. In a materially-minded 
civilization such as ours, this is a story that needs to be 
tolds, not once or twice, but as often as ignorant and nar- 
row-minded men inquire: “Yes, but of what practical use is 
it to teach languages in our schools?” 

Huebener is no starry-eyed idealist, but a very practical 
educator. He not only tells what openings there are for 
people equipped with languages, but also how to approach 
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those openings. We find headings like these: “Findin, 
Your Job”; “Writing the Letter of Application”; ‘Person: 
Interview”; “Securing a Job in South America”; “You 
Duties on the Job.” 

We in the language field instinctively know how righ 
Huebener is in stating that a knowledge of one or mor 
foreign languages pays cash dividends from the very outset 
even in smattering form. This reviewer, for instance, re. 
members that in the three summer intervals between hi 
four high school years he landed three jobs, in a bank, ; 
department store, and a Fifth Avenue jewelry shop, pr 
marily because he could offer some knowledge of foreig: 
languages. 

But what we have to do is to convince others. Huebener 
gives us the ammunition. How many people know that o: 
TWA airlines “all hostesses must know the languages 0} 
the countries to be served” (p. 49); or that “publishing 
houses have a small editorial staff composed of people wh 
are quite familiar with two, three or four modern lan- 
guages,” on whose shoulders rests the responsibility for th: 
correctness of whatever foreign-language expressions ge! 
into print (p. 50); or that the United Press is definitel 
interested in people good enough in a foreign language t 
be able to get a news report over the phone (p. 51); or thai 
the U.S.I.A. libraries abroad require people who know the 
language of the country (p. 58); or that a Home Line: 
hostess, who plans shipboard activities, must know at leas! 
four languages (p. 64)? With languages, you can apply for 
Foreign Service jobs paying up to $14,300 a year (p. 70 
but you can also apply for translator’s posts at home paying 
up to $9,600 (p. 65). What is more, Huebener tells you 
exactly where and how to apply. 

This booklet should be in the hands of every language 
teacher throughout the land. It can be used to prime aé- 
vantage on students, parents, school administrators an 
colleagues in other departments. It can be used in answering 
ill-considered newspaper editorials and letters to the press 
It can be used at PTA meetings and regional conventions 
A copy of it placed in a student’s hands at the right moment 
can determine the student’s career. 

Its value is not merely vocational. It tells us that onl 
21% of our high school students are enrolled in a foreign 
language, and only 450,000 out of 2} million college and 
university students—a warning signal that indicates all is 
not right with our Nation. But it also gives us the latest 
figures for what bids to be the fairest spot in our future 
outlook, the study of foreign languages in elementar) 
schools. A list of language schools, both here and abroad, 3 
bibliography, a list of language associations and journals, 
and a brief index round out this very useful work. 

Mario A. PEI 

Columbia University 


Life is a foreign language: all men mispronounce it. 


—CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 





